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Will the North Carolina Plan Stand? 
Cont ibuted Article to Leslies W kly 

Tue question 
has been pro 
pounded Wi 
the North Caro 
lina plan stand 
The ** North Caro 
lina plat 


called, is the re 
cent effort of the 
State of North 
Carolina to elim! 
nate the negro vote 
by the application 
of au educational 
qualification, with 
an exception 
clause in favor of 
those whos an 


ecestors were per 





mitted to vote 


THE HON. JOHN WOODWARD, OF THE 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT. 


prior to the year 
L867 

To intelligently answer this question it is necessary to 
consider the powers of the State in reference to the elective 
franchise, and in the limited space available for this dis- 
cussion it will be necessary to assert, without the argument 
the salient points. The action of North Carolina is that of 
the State in its highest sovereign capacity, by means of an 
amendment to its constitution ; so far as the people of that 
State are not limited by the provisions of the Federal Con 
stitution, they have a right to determine the qualifications 
of electors, the only possible limitation upon this right 
prior to the adoption of the XIIIth, XIVth, and XVth 
amendments, being that clause of the Constitution which 
guarantees to each State a republican form of government 
In reference to their own State officers they are free to deter 
mine this question ; it is a matter in which the people of 
other States have no concern so long as a republican form 
of government is preserved, and the Federal Constitution 
merely provides that ‘the House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States ; and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature 

It will thus be seen that the Federal Constitution makes 
no provisions for the qualifications of a voter; it simply 
makes use of those provided by the States, which has re 
sulted in a great variety of qualifications, ranging from edu- 
cational tests to abstinence from dueling, and in nearly one- 
half of the States it is not even necessary that a man should 
be a citizen of the United States in order to be a qualitied 
elector of representatives in Congress ; while in the matter 
of the election of a President and Vice-President of the 
United States it is not necessary that the people should 
vote directly for the electors at all, the provision of the 
Federal Constitution being merely that ‘teach State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress.” 

The XIIIth Amendment does not pretend to deal with the 
suffrage, and it is general y agreed among law-writers and 
publicists that the negro can claim no right of the elective 
franchise under that clause of the XIVth Amendment, 
which provides that ‘‘no State shall make or enforce any 
law abridging the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” because, as has already been suggested, the 
right to vote is not a privilege of citizenship in the United 
States, but is a privilege extended by the States. This 
amendment does, however, provide that ‘‘ when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
und Vice-President of the United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 

(Continued on page 3A2.) 


A Clean Campaign. 


HE Presidential contest just closed was one of the least 

utful and most respectable « record It was the cleanest 
l'vesidentia ntest ever carried on in the United States 
Varties and principles were discussed rather than men N 
nud was tl wn: the characters of the Presidential candidates 
vere not assailed, and the contest, barring a few demonstra 
tions by hoodlums, which bad no particular significance, was 
lecent and orderly throughout 

For the first time, nicknames intended to belittle and humil 
iate the opposing party were not used The designation of 
imperialist * and ** anti-imperialist ” was refined and courteous 
ompared with the epithets employed in other campaigns 
Way back in Washington’s time his political opponents mocked 
him as ‘the step-father of his people Barn-burners ” was 
tl ntemptuous name given to the free-soil Democrats in 
Van Buren’s day, and Know- Nothings Copperbeads 
Rail-splitters,” ** Featherheads,” ‘* Half-breeds,” and ** Mug 
vumps ” bave been some of the nicknames originating In oul 


heated Presidential campaigns 
lhe demonstrations in New York and other great cities dur 

ing the closing weeks of the present contest have been regarded 
is unparalleled in enthusiasm and attendance, but more than 
fifty vears ago a gathering of Whigs in Baltimore was estimat 
dat over 100,000, and even in such a small city as Utica, N. Y., 
\ political procession five miles long was chronicled in Horace 
iveeley’s Loy Cabin. The vindictiveness with which the polit 

cal campaigns were carried on in which Lincoln and McClel 
lan, Garfield and Hancock, Hayes and Tilden, and Blaine and 
(Cleveland figured can still be reealled. The vilest abuse and 
the grossest personalities were indulged in with shocking licens« 

Personalities rather than principles were thrust to the front, 
ind some of the hot-headed disputants did not hesitate to drag 
into public notice events in the private lives of the candidates 


nu the most shameful way 


It is refreshing to observe that Presidential campaigns in 
this country are becoming campaigns of popular education 


rather than of personal vilification 


The Yellow Peril Is Real. 


OBSERVERS who command attention by reason of their inti 
nate acquaintance with the Chinese people and their kiowledg: 
of Chinese character continue to warn us that the * yellow 
peril’ is real, and that the Chinese trouble is far from settled 

The recent utterances of Sir Robert Hart, the inspector-gen 
eral of the Chinese imperial customs service, are particularly 
alarming. He declares that the Boxer uprising is purely a 
‘patriotic volunteer movement,” and that it will spread until 
it covers the whole empire and makes residence in China im 
possible for foreigners. He also says that the arming and drill 
ing of the Chinese hordes will continue until the Chinese are 
strong enough to take from foreigners everything the latter 
have taken from China, and that in fifty years 20,000,000 o1 
more armed and disciplined Boxers will be ready to carry the 
(‘hinese flag into places not dreamed of at the present time. 

The potential strength of the Chinese, and their peculiar 
characteristics, which have led them to offer such a challenge tu 
the world as they have just made, are admirably shown in an 
article printed elsewhere in this number, on ‘*‘ China Against 
the World.” The writer of the article lived for years in China, 
and is well qualified to speak with authority. Mr. Walker 
shows that China’s population is greater than that of Russia, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Japan, and the United States 
combined ; that China has a population capable of bearing 
arms of approximately 100,000,000; that in those other elements 
that goto make upa nation’s potential strength, vitality, en 
duvrance, indifference to discomforts, ability to subsist on the 
smallest ration, and to thrive amid unsanitary surroundings, 
the Chinese are unmatched. He declares that the Chinese are 
not conquered, but.will make peace in order to prepare for an- 
other jssue of streggth with the outside world, and that with 
characteristic patience and persistency they will master the art 
of modérn war as they have the problem of handling modern 
weapons 

It is no answer to such observers to say that long residence 
in China has warned their judgment, or to eharge them with 
sympathy for the Chinese. In the number of kingdoms con- 
quered and the area devastated by their armies the other con 
querors of history become insignificant when compared to At- 
tila and Genghis Khan. ‘That the yellow race may produce 
another such leader soon is not impossible, and those who be- 
lieve that history repeats itself in cycles see signs indicative 
of another great movement of this sadly underrated race 


Let the Churches [love Together. 


HE proposed crusade against protected vice in New York 
City, headed by Bishop Potter, will certainly fail of securing 
the largest and most permanent results for good unless all the 
cburches or religious denominations of every name and creed 
unite in the work. The religious body in which Bishop Potter 
is a high and honored dignitary bas always been noted for its 
conservatism, a fact which adds strength and significances to its 
present action. When such bodies move, they move with power. 
The Episcopal Church also commands vast wealth and great 
social influence, and its membership in the metropolis is very 
large, including many of the most prominent and influential 
families. Any movement, therefore, backed by this church will 
have these important factors working in its favor. 

But after all this is said, the fact remains that the agencies 
of evil, the bosts of vice and crime in New York, are far more 
numerous and more powerful in many ways than the member 
ship of any single church ; they are intrenched in custom and 
usage ; they are allied in a large and direct way with the exist- 
ing government, and they have, more than all, the enormous ad- 
vantage of the support of ‘lammany Hall. Against such acom- 
bination no movement can be effective which does not include 
all the support, moral and financial, that afl the churches and 
all other agencies for good in the city can bring to it. 

“There are over 2,000 churches or religious organizations in the 





Borough of Manhattan alone, with a total membership of not less 
than 1,000,000, If all of these religious bodies with less than 
half of their membership can be enlisted iu an organized move 
ment against the vicious and criminal forces now dominating 
New York, who can doubt theirsuccess ? The churches have th: 
members, the wealth, the influence, the agencies, to cleanse the 
city as it has never been cleansed before, and to keep it clean 
They can do the work if they will 

rhe organized religious forces of the metropolis have in this 
coming struggle their opportunity to demonstrate as in no othe: 
way their reason for being, the justice of their claims to the 
recognition and support of virtuous and order-loving people, 
and their real and practical effectiveness as teachers of right 
eousness among men. Let them ignore their differences in 
creed and formula now and join together in open and direct 
warfare with the common enemy and they will do more to com 
mend the cause of religion to earnest and thinking men than 
will result from all the ordinary routine church services in the 
next decade. By shutting up a hundred dens of vice and shame 
where young men and women are ruined by the thousands every 
year, the churches will be doing more genuine and valuable 
service for the community than could be accomplished by years 
of sermons and exhortations Now is the opportunity to put 
profession into practice, to work as well as play, to do the 


righteous deed as well as to speak the righteous word. 


The Plain Truth. 


No less than five notable English novelists of the day were 
candidates for Parliament in the recent English elections, 
among them being Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Rider Haggard 
We do things differently in America Instead of setting up 
novelists for office we put all our fiction into campaign litera 
ture. 


Every right-thinking American, no matter to what party he 
belongs, will heartily indorse the sentiment expressed by the 
Hon. John Vrooman in one of bis campaign speeches in New 
York City, that appeals to class feeling are wholly out of har- 
‘* There 
are,” said Mr. Vrooman, ‘‘ no actual classes here. and no actual 


mony with the tone of public feeling in America 
masses.” Every American citizen is a sovereign, born with all 
the rights and privileges of every other citizen. The working 
man of to-day is the capitalist of to-morrow. Under such a 
governmental system as ours it is idle and foolish to talk about 
lines of caste lhe caste spirit cannot live in the air of Amer 
ica. These are old and obvious truths, but they need emphasis 
and reiteration just now 


In referring, as we recently did in a caption under one of 
Mr. Sydney Adamson’s superb drawings, to the Ninth United 
States Infantry as “ the first American troops who ever fought 
in China ” we intended no injustice to the United States Ma 
rine Corps. By ‘* troops” we meant men of the regular army. 
Before the Ninth Infantry arrived in China a small but splendid 
band of marines, under command of Captain J. F. Myers and 
Captain N. T. Hall, was holding its own against fearful odds in 
Peking. American marines under command of Major L. W 
T. Waller fought their way to Tien-Tsin after that city bad 
been cut off from Taku by the Chinese. American marines 
were first in the fighting in China ; they will ever be first wher 
ever they can have their own way 


Many Frenchmen are apparently certain that war between 
England and France is inevitable. The French army and navy 
are being made ready, and plans for striking a swift, sudden, 
effective blow at England are being discussed. Englishmen 
scoff at the notion, but, according to the popular Gallic calen- 
dar,°war will enter its sign between the Ist and the 15th of 
November, this year. The war prophet is everywhere an unde 
sired calamity-howler. Yet, ignoring England's ‘‘ little wars,” 
which must have been created for the delight of statisticians, 
we bave seen since 1895 the Japo-Chinese war, the brief and not 
altogether glorious struggle between Greece and Turkey, the 
Cuban rebellion, the Hispano-American war, the Filipino insur- 
rection, the British-Boer argument over Rhodes’s ambition, and 
the curious spectacle of China fighting the allied Powers of civ 
ilization. We might add to this Spain's struggles against the 
Berbers in Africa and a few dozen revolutions in Central 
America, and all while the great Powers are palavering over an 
international tribunal of peace ! 


The defalcations and losses since 1884, resulting from the acts 
of dishonest employés and managers of banks in New York and 
vicinity, are given by one of the daily newspapers at the enor- 
mous aggregate of nearly $3,500,000. The latest is the theft 
of nearly three-quarters of a million dollars from one of the 
strongest institutions in the city, the First National Bank, by 
Cornelius L. Alvord, Jr., the note-teller. The bank, with its 
abundant resources, was fortunately able to charge up the defi 
ciency to profit and loss, as if it were an every-day transaction. 
The defaulting note-teller had for years been a notorious gam- 
bler on the race-track and elsewhere, had lived like a man of 
enormous wealth while in receipt of a salary of only 23,500 a 
year, and was conspicuous every where he went as a spendtbrift. 
It appears also that his accounts had been regularly examined, 
but that the stealings bad gone on unnoticed for five or six 
years until the crime was discovered by a subordinate. Just 
how such a condition of things could exist during such a long 
period is not perfectly clear. The fact that the bank officials 
bad absolute confidence in their note-teller is probably the bess 
explanation. The aggregate of bank losses by crime and mis’ 
management since 1884 seems appalling, but, after all, consider- 
ing the enormous transactions, day by day, of our great finan- 
cial institutions, and the fact that confidence must be reposed 
toa large extent in employés, the wonder is not that a dozen 
serious losses have been occasioned during the past sixteen 
years, but, rather, that morai lapses af the kind have been so 
few and far between. On the whole, the public and private 
service as administered in thé United States is freer from ras- 
cality than that of any other fading country in the world. 
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\MERICA fared well in the British general elections whicl 
on October 15th All three of the members of Parlia 

ment who were born 
American citizens were 
returned, and the ranks 
have been diminished 
only by the voluntary 
retirement of Sir Henry 
M. Stanley, who, al 
though an American be 
fore he became a British 
subject, was born in 
Wales, with the name of 
Rowlands The three 
who remain are Francis 
\. Channing, of the 
famous old 
line of New 


Channing 
England 

Elli- 
Ashmead. Bartlett, and 
brother, 


preachers ; Sit 


his younger 





who married the rich 
ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, AN 
AMERICAN BORN MEMBER 

OF PARLIAMENT 


and aged Baroness Bur 
dett-Coutts, whose pri 
vate secretary he was, 
id took her name instead of giving her his own. The Bart 
tts’ father was Ellis Bartlett, of Plymouth, Mass., and their 
other, like Mr. Channing’s, was a Philadelphia woman, Miss 
hmead. Sir Ellis and Mr. Channing got into Parliament i. 
same year—I1I885—and both have been there ever since. Sir 

isisa solemn man, much given to interviewing foreign po 
entates. One of those potentates was the Queen of Swaziland, 
vho conferred upon bim the title of ** Silomo.”” Somehow the 
He was civil 
Lord of the Admiralty once, a position now held by Joseph 


name seemed to fit bim, and it has stuck to him, 


(‘hamberlain’s son Austen. He is a heavy Conservative, and 
represents Sheffield. 

This young woman, Miss Emma Gregory, is considered one 
f the most beautiful models in Boston. She is a Venetian, 
about nineteen, 
and possessed of 
that ivory-velvet 
complexion, beau 
tiful, deep brown 
eyes, and soft, sen 
suous voice for 
which the women 
of her native city 
are famed. Miss 
Gregory’s older sis 
ter, and her mother 
as well, have long 
been known to the 
studios of Boston 
painters and pho- 
tographers, and the 
manner in which 
this came about is 





i tinged with the 
MISS EMMA GKEGORY, BOSTON proper romantic 


BEAUTIFUL MODEL : 
color. Shortly 


after their arrival in Boston this fair trio, mother and toddling 
daughters, were wandering along Beacon Street, the mother 
bewildered and wondering at the strange sights of an American 
‘ity. Presently a carriage stopped at the curb. The occupant 

She addressed the 
The interview ter 


was a well-known woman painter of Boston. 
lelighted wanderers in their own tongue. 

minated in an engagement for the Venetian matron to visit the 
painter for some poses, the latter pronouncing her the handsom 
est woman of her nativity she had ever seen. Thus the new 

omers found themselves shortly in very congenial, not to say 
profitable, existence. When the mother no longer cared to pose 
for the manipulators of brush and camera the elder daughter 
maintained the artistic standards of the family. At her mar 
riage, recently, the younger daughter, Miss Emma, assumed 
the mantle. 

The Rev. A. J. Bachman, of Schaefferstown, Penn., can 
undoubtedly claim tbe record of being the busiest worker in the 
ministry. 
Mr. Bachman’s labors is 


The scene of 


one of the upland coun 
ties of southeastern 
Penns¥lvania, on the 
slope of the Blue Ridge 
range. He presides over 
seven congregations ; 
these, being small back 
woods churches, are 
most difficult and at 
times nearly impossible 
to reach. Nevertheless, 
in the course of bis min 
isterial work of 
twenty-two years be has 
accomplished what 
practically the 
Through 
deep mud and snow, in 
fair weather and foul, he 
has faithfully traveled 
to preach at his numer- 
us churches. In appearance Mr. Bachman is a man of middle 
ige, having a bright, pleasing manner, with particularly keen 
ilue eyes, which seem full of sincerity and sunshine. 


some 


seems 


impossible. 





PACHMAN, PASTOR 
OF SEVEN CHURCHES. 


THE REV. A. J. 


No one 
an see the glance of those eyes without feeling a strong sense 





He is of atbleti 
build, and shows no trace of the arduous duties he meets so dil 
week He has 


torate, married 1,174 persons, or 587 couples 


of the true Christian spirit animating them 
igently and earnestly every during bis pas 
admitted to full 
active church membership by confirmation, 1,089 ; by certifi 
total, 1.519 


sermons, delivered 


cate of dismission, 280 
adults ; 


tended officially 977 funerals, made pastoral calls, 23,116; t 


preached 38,742 1.800 lectures, at 


reach appointments, traveled 66,000 miles ; contributed for 
benevolent purposes $5,812, and for congregational 
$25,000 


purposes 
His life, so full of constant effort and steadfast dey 
tion to the cause he represents, is more eloquent tban even his 
sermons 

Some one over on the European continent must consider it 
his mission in life to start rumors of the impending abdication 
of King Leo 
pold of Bei 


gium That 
some one 
would seet 


to be very 
very busy at 
bis self-im 
posed task, for 
the stock ru 
mor bas bard 
ly ever been 
permitted to 
rest It i- 
circulating 
again with 
tireless ener 
gy. and now 
a new flavor 
is added to it 
by the “in 
side” story 
that 
Leopold pet 


King 


suaded his 
nephew and 
heir-appar 
ent, Prince 
Albert of 
Klanders, to 





KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, WHOSE INTENDED 


hasten bis 
ABDICATION 18 AGAIN RUMORED 


wedding witb 
Princess Marie Gabrielle of Bavaria 
October Ist, and rumor bas it that now Prince Albert and bis 


The wedding took place 


bride will very soon ascend the steps of the throne and rule, while 
King Leopold goes into private life. He is called ‘‘ the most dem 
ocratic of monarchs,” and surely deserves that reputation. He 
goes strolling about unattended, some days showing a decided 
preference for the society of peasants, and wearing attire almost 
as plain as their own. He has been spending a part of the pres 
ent season in Paris, and came near being arrested there one day 
last month for fast driving. On the whole, Leopold has been 
something of a failure as a king, and many of his subjects 
would be glad to see the rumored change take place 

=Harry Baker, a nine-year-old blind lad at the California 
State institute for the deaf, dumb, and blind, has a memory so 
unusual as to entitle him to 
a position among the world’s 
prodigies. You can men 
tion any date you like, and 
almost before the words are 
out of your mouth the boy 
names the day. Take any 
new or old calendar for the 
test, and he is able to an 
swer before you can look up 
your paper proof. In fig 
ures, the child can multiply 
instantly twenty-four by 
nineteen or any other com 
bination of double figures 
up to twenty-five times 


twenty-five. These results 


are all obtained by imem 


orizing, for the higher 
classes which Harry hears 
recite are only at twenty 
five times twenty-five, and 
they 
reached 

Harry will be able to do 


when shall have 


larger figures 
still larger products in bis 
The odd thing about 
it is that he can neither add 


head, 


HARRY BAKER, THE BLIND 
BOY MARVEL 


nor subtract very well, so that he is not a marvel of mental 
arithmetic or reasoning power, but only of phenomenal mem 
ory. He can tell you without an instant’s hesitation what day 
Washington’s birthday fell on in 1893, when he was entirely too 
young to remember it, or he can tell you the day which corre 
sponds with any ordinary date, about which there would be 
nothing to attract his attention, such as April 9th or May 3d 
The boy is slightly eccentric. He has never been able to see, 
his eyes having been destroyed when he was three weeks old, by 
a physician’s malpractice. He can barely distinguish light by 
raising his head so that the sun’s rays fall directly into his eyes 
W hen he is fond of a person he attributes to him a great num 
ber of years. He says that his favorite physician is eighty 
seven years of age, and the other attendants are graded off by 
degrees down to those who are disliked and are given but 
twenty-two years. It will be interesting to see to what extent 
this remarkable memory can be trained and to what use it can 
be put in the future. 

A striking illustration of 
often placed by most intelligent English people upon the value 
or importance of men and things in America is furnished in a 
the chief organ of 


the disproportionate estimate 


recent number of the London Spectator, 
English culture, where a long editorial appeared eulogizing in 
the strongest terms Mr. Thomas Davidson, a citizen of New 
York State, who died some time ago in a hospital at Montreal. 


baptized 1,810 infants, 200 





He is spoken of as i really great American scholar, who 
might easily bave laid claim to having been, at the time of bis 
death, one of the dozen most learned men on this planet.” His 
remarkable gifts as a linguist, a philosopher, a conversationist 
iid man of letters fre dwelt upon at length. He would have 
lelighted Goethe, it is said, and bis work on Aristotle is re 
ferred to as ‘‘one of the finest and most helpful treatises on 


education written in our time W hile foreign appreciation of 
American genius is always gratifying, it is a singular fact that 
haracter as Mr 


have been was so little known in America 


so remarkable a Thomas Davidson appears to 
We doubt whether 
his name would be recognized by one out of a hundred of ow 
best-read and most cultured people. But this is not the only 
case in which American authors have found their chief, if not 
Walt Whitman and Edgar Al 


lan Poe are more read and admired in Europe than they are in 


their only, distinction abroad 
\merica. Io a recent volume published in London devoted to 
sketches of the great men of the century a whole page is given 
to Whitman and only a dozen lines to Jobn Greenleaf Whittier 

If Dr. John P. Wood, of Coffeyville, Kan., lives until Jan 
uary 4th, 1002, be will be a centenarian As it is, Dr. Wood 
is the oldest practicing 
physician in the United 
States, if not in the 
world. Although nine 
ty eight vears of age, he 
is still active in his pro- 
fession and has many 
patients. Dr. Wood was 
born in Dublin in 1802, 
but came to this coun 
try with his parc nts in 
1810 and has remained 
here ever since. His 
early education was re- 
ceived from his father. 
who was a Pre-byterian 
minister, and who pre 
pared him for Augusta 
College at 
Ky., which institution 
he entered in 1816 and 


\ugusta 





DR. JOHN P. WOOD, THE OLDEST 
PRACTICING PHYSICIAN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


was graduated from in 
1819. The Hon. L. P 
Bradbury, former Unit 
ed States Senator from Maine,.was one of his classmates. In 
1823 Dr. Wood was graduated from the Transylvania Medical 
College, of Lexington, Ky., and in the spring of 1824 begar 
practicing medicine, in which profession he is still engaged. 
Rules for the promotion of longevity were laid down by Dr 
Wood’s fellow-graduates at Transylvania. They were as fol 
refrain from gambling 
and all forms of excitement: abstain from tobacco and all in- 


lows: Live temperate in all things; 
toxicants. As the result, six members of the class passed the 
seventy-fifth year and five the eigbtieth. Dr. Wood served as 
a surgeon all through the Mexican war, bas been United States 
commissioner, and probate judge. He has been three times 
married, and is the father of eight children 

It is an oft-noted fact, as evidenced in the instances of 
Lady Curzon, Countess von Waldersee, Mrs. Joseph Chamber 
lain, and a score or two 
other famous interna- 
tional marriages where 
American women have 
figure as the brides, 
that these American 
women abroad always 
-ucceed in spurring thei: 
husbands on to greater 
ambitions and achieve- 
ments. ‘l bis was notably 
the case with Baroness 
von Ketteler, who is the 
attractive and gifted 
daughter of President 
H. B. Ledyard, of the 
Michigan Central Rail- 
road, and who has ar- 
rived in this country 
from China, via Japan 
No legation in the Chi 





BARONESS VON KETTELER, THE ; 
AMERICAN WIDOW OF THE nese capital was presid- 
MURDERED GERMAN ed over by a more pop- 
AMBASSADOR ular hostess. She was 

known as a brilliant, zealous, and clear-headed aide to her hus 
band in all affairs of state and society. The baroness has 
thousands of warm friends in this country who were horror 
stricken when the news of ber sudden and awful bereavement 
through the murder of the baron by a mad Chinese mob, last 
June, reached the United States. Miss Maude Ledyard was one 
of the darlings of American society Her appearance was 
stately, and in ber face and bearing was that inexplicable es 
sence of the true patrician. Sbe was descended from the Cass 
It was at Washington that she met 
the baron, while he was attached to the German embassy there. 
They were wedded at Detroit in February, 1897. Not long 
after, Baron von Ketteler was transferred to Mexico, and after 
that to China, where he met an end that horrified the world. 
\s soon as the siege of Peking was raised by the arrival of the 


and Livingston fatnilies. 


allied armies the baroness started for the coast, and thence to 
Yokohama. She was joined there by her brother, ** Harry’ 
Ledyard, to whom she cabled the request to come and bring 
Mr. Ledyard was soon to be married to Miss Maude 
Hendrie, of Hamilton, Ont. 
ding was burried, and Mr. Ledyard and bis bride started hasti- 
ly for Japan, so that the bereaved baroness, on her sad home- 


her home 
Under the circumstances the wed- 


ward journey, was attended by ber new sister as well as her 
brother. Itis expected that for the present the baroness will 
make her home with her father in Detroit From a recent sig 
nificant utterance of the Kaiser's, it would seem that a huge 
indemnity to be paid to the American widow will be one of 
Germany’s sternest and most unalterable exactions in the way 
of reparation for the unprovoked murder of the German am 
bassador 
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THE “ RETVIZAN” SLIDING DOWN THE WAYS. PRIESTS OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH READY FOR THE CHRISTENING 


CEREMONY. 
LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST RUSSIAN BATTLE-SHIP EVER BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES, THE MOST POWERFUL WAR-ENGINE AFLOAT, AT 


CRAMPS’ SHIP-YARD, PHILADELPHIA.—Photographs by courtesy of Philadelphia ** Press.” —{SEE PAGE 343.] 
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Into the Forbidden City at Last! 


A VENTURKESOME CORRESPONDENT'’S VISIT TO THE MOST SECRET AND SACRED PLACE IN CHINA 


(Special Corres le 


PEKING, September 7th, 1900.—The 28th day of August, 1900 


by some of us, will be marked by a white stone It was the day 
set aside for the official opening of China’s most secret recesses 
It will not be the less appreciated by the correspondents, as 
they bad to fight for admission ; but that is a story already 
told. The morning broke clear aud sunny, but as the day ad 
vanced the clouds, soft and gray as down, crept over the sky 


and prevented the glare and the heat. The British troops were 
forming in a compound north of their legation when I arrived 
to find my place in the column. The British officers kept uy 
their reputation as the cleanest, smartest, and best-horsed of 


all the troops. In point of cleanliness in clothing and accoutre 
ments, and in general bearing, the ‘** Tommies ” and the Indian 
troops were an easy first. When the Russian column filed 
through to the swing of a martial air we were all surprised to 
see that they were moderately clean. Then some of the Japs 


followed, headed by the general and staff. They were all smart 
and well uniformed. The Japanese officers wore black frogged 
jackets, spotless white trousers, and glazed black riding-boots 
Add to this a colored band round the cap, with gold star, white 
gloves, and all the bright metals glistening on swords, spurs, 
and buckles, with handsome saddle leathers and well-groomed 
mounts, and you have a turn-out that resembles the military 
millinery of a European parade-day. The Russians’ baggy 
trousers, worn by blousy, ill set-up officers, will never appeal to 
me as smart 

All this, however, was only a glimpse behind the scenes just 
before the performers gain the stage. Through one of these 
everlasting gates that face one on every hand in Peking the 
British column filed and balted, drawn up with its left resting 
on the central walk that leads through three more gates, and 
then within the palace grounds. The Russian general, a fine 
looking old fellow, inspected the lines and paid many compli 
ments to the Britishers. I wondered what he really thought, 
for these are some of the men he will bave to fight—some day 
It is interesting to note, while passing, just what the Indian 
troops themselves think They had heard much about the 
Russian as the one great enemy to be tackled when the big fight 
comes, but they had not seen him till they landed in China 
They bave come to the same conclusion as the American sol 
dier, that the Russian isn’t much good, and they are ready to 
take him on any day. When they first saw the Americans they 
said to their English officers : ‘* Why, these are our own people, 
and yet—not quite the same.” 

Twenty-one guns were fired by a battery of the Royal Horse 
Artillery as the Russians, leading the column, marched on 
through the palace gates. The march began at eight o’clock 
Next to the Russians came the Japanese, then the British, and 
following them the Americans. Then came the Germans, the 
French, the Austrians, and Italians. On entering the gate un 
der the huge palace that sits on the wall, the first court of the 
sacred city opens before one. Straight across the court-yard is 
an >ther gate within a building which is really a pillared hall. 
This hallway, paved with stone and raised by a flight of steps 
above the court-yard, runs round three sides of the inclosure. 
To the right and to the left of the central gates are two smaller 
gates, and on the eastern and western ends are two others that 
lead into courts on the right and left. The whole court-yard is 
paved with rough, heavy stones intergrown with weeds that 
seem to have known no hinderance for years 

Across the court-yard from east to west »upns a moat or orna- 
mental waterway, with sides of well-cut stone. This piece of 
water curves at each end, like a Chinese bow. It is crossed by 
five marble bridges, and on the flagstones are carved dragons. 
The water is staguant and covered with a heavy layer of green 
scum, only broken by the bloated, blue mass of a dead China 
man. Just within the gates are two peculiarly-formed pillars, 
beautifully carved in low relief with the imperial dragon. In 
front of the marble steps that lead to the first gate are two 
large green griffins. The character of this sculpture and the 
fine workmanship win for it a bigh place in art of its kind. 
The beams of all these buildings are of heavy wood, well 
formed and employed in a manner most enduring and effective. 
All the ceilings and beams are painted or lacquered in brilliant 
but harmonious colorings 

Through the gate is another larger court yard that leads toa 
building which is old and dusty—a great throne-room in ruins. 
The huge gilded pillars lose themselves in gloom. The great 
wooden screen bebind the crumbling throne is dropping in 
fragments on the seat of majesty, and the once fiery, many- 
headed dragons that coil around the chair are decaying into 
shapeless gray dust. On the floor a magnificent carpet is al- 
most lost in the dust, which is white with droppings trom tbe 
birds that are the only tenants of these imperial halls. Imagine 
this place in the great days when China was alive, aud men of 
might filled these throues ! Think of the picture that lived for 
a few brief hours when some royal prince was received before 
this seat of majesty, and the glow of lanterns and torches 
flashed on the gilded dragons and burned on the blaze of Ori 
ental garments! Now it is given over to the birds and the 
bats, for the foreign soldiers bave marched irreverently where 
** the Sons of Heaven” alone could dwell. 

The whole palace is a series of buildings and courts. On the 
steps that lead to one are many bronze vases, and on the ston 
terrace in front, both on the east and west. a bronze stork and 
turtle stand sentinel. Within the buildings, near the northern 
gate. are signs that these have been at least recently occupied. 
One is a great kitchen, with huge caldrous that might cook 
rice for hundreds. But the finest interior of all is the throne 
room, with the chiming clock. On a dais or raised platform 
stands the throne itself It is cushioned with silk, and the 
frame of the chair is of carved wood To the right, as one sits 
in the throne. stands this great clock, built like a square tower 
and gorgeously carved. It is about fifteen feet high, and the 


square head in which the face is set may be six feet across one 
sidk 

Behind the throne are many tablets of writing on the wall 
ind above these, in a frame, are a few large Chinese characters 
lhe most curious things in this room are the many elaborate 


boxes ranged behind the throne and on the right and left 


These, so the legend goes, are the receptacles of written wishes 
during an Emperor’s lifetime, to be opened, read, and respected 
niv on his death The carpet is of a tawny hue, covered with 
great, writhing blue dragons. All the boxes are draped with 
silken covers the color of old gold here are inner chambers 


ind many buildings that we did uot see, for the time was lim 
ited, and our informal return after the march was really not in 
the programme 

Che most inspiring moment of the whole day was the mili 
tary ceremony at the end of the march. The Russians lined up 
in three double ranks on each side of the line of march, with 
the band on the left, as the column marched near the final gate 
way As the colors of the various forces passed, national airs 
were played and the marching troops presented arms, Groups 
of officers formed around the gateway and cheered with the 
rest. The Japanese troops were lined up just outside the gate 
Che stars and stripes was a favorite flag. and the old walls of 
the palace buildings rang with the steady roar of the Russians, 
the hearty ‘* three cheers ” of the British, and the peculiar cries 
f the Japanese, as they saw ‘old glory.” It was the same 
flag that the Fourteenth Infantry planted on the walls of Pe 
king and over the gateways on the 15th of August, as the guns 
battered in the gates that lead to the imperial city. 

The Germans marched through with a lot of dash, using a 
peculiar stamping step and holding themselves well. The Aus- 
trians looked fine rhe men resembled the Germans very 
much. ‘Ibe French were the usual poor, miserable crowd that 
has earned the contempt and dislike of everybody here, from 
enlisted man to general. The Italian blue- jackets were the 
happiest-looking men of all the troops, and they were bandsome, 
fearless fellows. Every man was smiling, and they marched 
through with spirit, looking fresh and clean. It was the great 
show-day—the parade of victorious troops through the heart of 
the enemy’s country. When the Russians came through, with 
their rolling gait, singing that strange chant that is filled with 
the sound of bells, they swung past the Japanese without look 
ing to note their faces. But every Japanese, from the generals 
to the privates, watched every Russian with a serious, critical 
look ; every man was a possible enemy, and with shut mouths 
they took their measure. It might be a big job, but the Japs 
are not afraid. 

When all the troops had gone the generals and staff officers, 
the ministers and secretaries, accompanied by some ladies and 
the correspondents, started back through the grounds. Under 
some old trees that are dead, but held in position by beams and 
iron, mandarins and palace attendants served tea and candied 
fruits and nuts to the victors. Those old trees never before cast 
their shadows on so strange a scene. The old rooks flew from 
tree to tree and told each other of the wonderful things bap- 
pening below. Some of the mandarins are fine-looking men, 
but their costumes are so theatrical and their figures so old 
womanish that I am always struck with an apparent lack of 
manliness and force. They look dreamyand serious. A beavy, 
lethargic gravity seems to envelop them. Their faces and 
manner indicate a certain culture, but they appear sluggish 
and unhealthy, devoid of life and fire, lacking in any of those 
forces that impel a race onward and give it the power to grap 
ple with others and bold its own. 

After a refreshing cup of tea we wandered through these 
groves of old trees and examined a curious grotto in a kind of 
rock. It is small and dark, and may be a kind of temple or 
shrine, for on a rude altar were many pewter candlesticks. 
The buildings at this northern end are in fairly good repair, but 
each step toward the south reveals a steady falling off, till the 
last building, one of the largest of all, which rests on the wall 
above the south gate of the palace, is embedded in the dust of 
ages. Years of neglect bave ailowed the paint to fali and the 
bare wood to dry and crumble. The throne and the tail pillars 
are gray; the floor is stone and covered with dust. Only on 
some of the beams, away up where the birds and the bats have 
made their homes, are the gay colors that tell of the splendor 
of former days. Ina small tower to the right of the gate, as it 
faces south, is a large bell. In a similar tower to the east is a 
great drum. The wings that reach to the south are partly 
ruined by bursting shells. Stretching away to the southin a 
line are three more gates, and then a fourth, which is the 
‘Chien Men” gate. On the evening of the 27th it caught fire, 
and on the morning of the 28th this first great monster that has 
guarded the way to the palace was but a smoking ruin. 

The party came out straggling in groups, and who can say 
what tiny relics, surreptitiously purloined, nestled in vest-pock- 
ets or, may be, bid themselves within the folds of skirts? No 
vulgar looters passed the guard, for some who had ventured to 
take a handkerchief full of prizes and one who dared to bring : 
golden vase were promptly relieved of the unnecessary weight 
In an inside pocket I had a leaf pulled from an imperial grove, 
a tiny square of wood that lay among other squares on a table 
in the throne-room, where the clock stands, and a pair of cbop- 
sticks from a servant’s pantry. These will repose in a charmed 
corner among my Chinese relics, and gold will not buy them. 

That I was within these palace yards, and even on the walls 
and through some towers, long before the 28th, of course you 
won’t believe, but I have two long lances with points of steel 
tufted near the point with red hair, and below the tufts two 
banners that bear characters which those who can read will tell 
you came from these sacred courts, and besides two swords with 
green scabbards, and a chip of yellow tile that a bullet dropped 
from the roof. Then a shot was fired |—it may have been at a 
dog, but *‘ conscience makes cowards of us all,” and two guilty 





souls scurried for their lives and got out just as they had e 
tered ; but how that was and who the other is, that is a stor 


which must remain untold. SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


Will the North Carolina Plan Stand: 


Continued from page 38) 

crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced i 
the proportion which the number of such male citizens sha 
bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years « 
age in such State.” 

his is a distinct recognition of the power of the States to r: 
strict the suffrage, but it imposes a political penalty upon tl 
State for refusing the right to vote toall male citizens. It do: 
not, however, point out any way in which the negro may be r 
stored to his rights, and it is extremely doubtful if it is prac 
ticable to enact legislation which will be effective in applyin 
the penalty 

The XVth Amendment, while it did not grant the electiv 
franchise to any one, or deny the right of the State to determin 
the qualifications of voters, had the effect of extending the priv 
ilege by the provision that * the right of citizens of the Unite 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or previou 
condition of servitude rhis is not a limitation upon the powe: 
of North Carolina to provide an educational qualification for its 
voters, even though it should operate to disfranchise every citi 
zen of color in the State, and it is not for us to question the 
motives of a sovereign State while it confines itself to the limi 
tations fixed by the Constitution. 

W hen, however, the State goes beyond the establishing of an 
educational or other qualification, and excepts from its operation 
those whose ancestors were permitted to vote at a time when 
the suffrage was confined to the white race, with possibly a few 
free men of color, it is encroaching upon the Federal Constitu 
tion, and we have a right to question its conduct. No man in 
a condition of servitude in the State of North Carolina was 
permitted to vote prior to 1867; to bave been a freeman was a 
condition precedent to the right to cast a ballot, and to preserve 
this right to the ignorant descendants of these freemen, while 
denying the right to those whose ancestors were in a condition 
of servitude, is denying the right of citizensof the United States 
to vote on account of a previous condition of servitude 

It is not necessary that the individual who is disfranchised 
should have been in a previous condition of servitude ; it is suf 
ficient if the disfranchisement is made on account of a previous 
condition of servitude on the part of any one. The XVth 
Amendment is a provision extending the privileges of individ 
uals, and under well-settled principles of law is to be construed 
liberally to produce the results for which it was designed, and 
an effort to accomplish by indirection what is forbidden to 
be done directly is as much a violation of the Constitution as 
though North Carolina had declared in plain language that * no 
member of the negro race shall be admitted to the electorate 
of this State.” As the court say in United States v. Reese 
(92 U. S., 214), “this amendment does not confer the right of 
suffrage on any ove, but prevents the States or the United 
States . from giving preference in this particular to 
one citizen of the United States over another on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The question asked in the opening paragraph may be answered, 
then, that it will stand in so far as it provides qualifications for 
voters generally ; that it will not stand in so far as it under 
takes to except from the operation of these qualifications per 
sons whose ancestors were eligible to the suffrage because of 
their freedom, while imposing it upon those who have descended 
from a line whose lives were given over to a condition of servi- 
tude. However, as this provision of North Carolina’s constitu- 
tion is a law affecting the rights of individuals, it can only be 
questioned as to its constitutionality by an individual whose 
rights are affected, and it may be long before the question will 
reach the courts. 


Lessons of the Election. 


SENTIMENTALLY, the result of the election is important be 
cause it bas interrupted the pendulum swings which have beep 
in progress in the country at large in Presidential canvasses for 
the past quarter of a century. Though Grant carried thirty 
one States in 1872. as compared with six which went to the 
Democrats, the division was so close in 1876 that an outside 
tribunal, the electoral commission, had to be agreed upon by 
both parties in Congress, and on the settlement reached by that 
body Hayes had only one majority in the electoral college, while 
Tilden, the Democratic candidate, had a lead of about 250,000 
in the popular vote. Four years later, in 1880, the Republicans 
under Garfield won. In 1884 Cleveland beat Blaine ; in 188s 
Cleveland was defeated by Harrison, but in 1892 Harrison was 
overthrown by Cleveland, while in 1896 Bryan was defeated by 
McKinley. 

These pendulum swings gave encouragement to many Bryan 
ites in the canvass just closed. It was their ‘“‘turn” to win, 
they said. The break which has taken place in 1900 in the se 
quence of party oscillations in Presidential canvasses will 
weaken the claims of coincidence and superstition in politics, 
just as the ban which was put upon the letter C at the begin- 
ning of the surname of Presidential candidates through the 
defeat of Clinton, Clay, Crawford, and Cass was removed by 
the election of Cleveland. 

A notable distinction has been conferred upon President Mc 
Kinley. The United States has had twenty-four Presidents, but 
only seven— Washington, Jetferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson 
Lincoln, and Grant—of these, exclusive of the present execu 
tive, have, while still in office, been re-chosen by their fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Cleveland gained a second term, but this 
came after he had been defeated in one attempt to get it. 

But this victory for the Republicans in two successive Presi 
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jential canvasses does not mean that the contests four ) ears and 
ht years hence have been decided. The conditions which gave 
Jefferson’s Democratic-Republican party a quarter of a century 
f power, beginning in 1801, and those which kept the Repub 
un party of Lincoln aud Grant in supremacy for the same 
ogth of time, starting with 1861, are conspicuously absent in 
e present day, and are not likely toreturn. For several rea 
ns the Federalist party fell into such disrepute early in this 
entury that its extinction was inevitable 
The rupture in the Democratic party in 1860, and the Civil 
War which was precipitated by the secession of the section in 
which that party was dominant, were certain to keep it in the 
ninority, in any case while that conflict was in progress and 
intil the political adjustment could be made which the conflict 
necessitated. The mistakes of some of its leaders lengthened 
ut the exclusion period a few years further. No such political 
ibnormalties are present now. No such personal obliquities 
ed be looked for, Comparatively short periods of power are 
xceedingly likely to be the rule for each of the great parties in 
the United States, in the near future at least 
The Republicans carried the country in the canvass just 
losed because the American people are devoted to financial 
because they favor 


morality: because they love public order : 


international expansion ; because they refuse to quarrel with 
prosperity. No party, whatever name it may bear, can eve 
‘arry the United States on a platform demanding the debas 
ment of the national finances and the repudiation of the na 
tion’s faith. No party which assails the nation’s judiciary or 
which advocates anarchy can ever secure the sanction of the 
\merican people. 

These were the issues which determined the result of the elec 
tion of 1900, as they did that of 1896. Other questions entered 
W henever 


either or both of these come to the front in a Presidential can 


into the canvass, but these were predominant. 


vass the result will be the same as it was in the contest which 
has just been ended. Neither is likely to appear again. The 
reaffirmation in 1900 of the judgment of 1896 has settled these 
issues finally and eternally. 

Obituaries of the Democratic party are being written to-day 
by some Democrats and by many Republicans. This is a per 
formance which the country saw more than once in the past 
It took place immediately after the election of 1896, and also 
after that of 1888, 


2000, and many times between now and then. The Democrati 


Possibly it will be repeated in 1996 and 


party survived the Whig tidal wave of 1840, and buried the 
It rallied after the Repub 
lican avalanches of 1864 and 1872. 


Whig party not long afterward 
Each of the two great 
parties of to-day is as near to being immortal as any buman 
organization or institution can be. Each has resources, dis 
cipline, and general elements of persistence not possessed by 
iny of the great parties of the past. ‘lhe Democracy will dis 
card its recent follies, will extirpate its recent leaders, and will 
adjust itself to the requirements of the time. The result of the 
election of 1904 will not be known until the ballots in that con 
test are counted. It will be a contest far different from that of 
1900, and probably its opposite in many important respects 

C. M. Harvey 


Curious Things about China. 


PROBABLY the most striking thing that impresses itself upon 
one who has just landed in China is the sea of yellow faces up 
It takes a 
long time before one is able to find distinguishing features suffi 


turned in idle curiosity, watching his movements. 


cient to recoguize the individuals of this race apart, for along 
with the sallow and monotonous faces is the everlasting straight 
black bair. 
ive feature of their race, and they habitually refer to them 


This the Chinese themselves consider the distinct 


selves, both in their conversation and in their literature, as 
‘the black-haired people.” Along with these physical charac 
teristics is the generally worn blue cotton dress. One looks in 
vain among these crowds of middle and lower-class Chinese for 
a fleck of any other color. Women on the streets may have a 
few flowers and ornaments in their hair, but everywhere, as if 
it were the only color in the world, is the monvtonous blue. 

It ratber shocks tbe sensibilities to find all the coolies and 
laborers stripped naked to the waist, their blue trousers tightly 
fastened around the waist with a girdle, while their shoulders 
and arms are burned and tanned until they are almost black 
These, however, seem quite respectable compared with the 
sights which greet your eyes as you pass off the business streets 
iuto the quieter residence streets. Here boys, without a parti- 
cle of clothing, from those just able to craw], up to fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, can be found everywhere playing in the 
streets, rolling in the dust or squatting in the shade of the brick 
walls. In some parts of China baby-girls are also to be seen in 
the streets in the same unclothed condition, but this is quite rare 

Except in the coast provinces of the South, the Chinese build 
nothing but brick houses ; but what surprises the new-comer is 
to fiud that the bricks, instead of being red, are a blue-gray or 
drab color. The peculiar color is due to the method used in 
burning them. The government maintains a monopoly on what 
we would call bard-burnt brick, and red or yellow brick are 
only allowed to be used in government buildings. These brick 
used by the common people are really steamed, water being 
poured over the top of the kiln during the process of burning. 
The brick thus burned quickly become moss-grown, so that Chi 
nese buildings soon have an appearance of age that is quite de 
ceiving. 

The filth and squalor of Chinese streets are notorious, and 
above the stench which constantly offends the nostrils one bas a 
feeling of thankfulness that it is so cheap to ride, and that he 
is not compelled to walk through the streets. The latter are 
peculiar, from the fact that the wagon roadway in the centre 
stands up higher than the sidewalks. This is because for cent- 
uries the accumulated litter of the streets bas been swept and 
scraped toward the centre, partly for purposes of drainage and 
partly because it is the easiest way to get rid cf it. In some 
cities the certre of the road is six or eight feet higber than the 
sides, making such high embankments that you cau only get off 
the street at places where inclines have been built. 

The country roads are just the opposite, for, instead of being 
built up, they are immense ditches, sometimes so deep that when 


lriving through in a cart it Is impossible to see the surrounding 


country. This is because the Chinese farmer, while he realizes 
the right of the public to the use of the road, is still jealous to 
think that it should use any of his earth, and he will dig out as 
much soil as possible from the road and spread it over bis land 
hese country roads become, after a heavy rain, regular canals, 
and itis a saying among the Chinese that you can travel the 
same road sometimes by dirt and sometimes by water 

One of the most pet uliar things is the way the fields are cut 
up into what appear to be little garden patches As a matte 
f fact, it is the Chinese method of irrigation. The conditions 
of life are so precarious that the Chinese dare not depend on 
rainfall for raising their crops, and throughout the empire 
vberever there are rivers or water to be found by wells, irri 
gation is practiced regardless of rain. Ditches and trenches 
run everywhere, and each little patch in its turn is flooded with 
water from the nearest well or some adjacent stream 

Old well sweeps, with a wicker bucket swung from one end 
and a stone counterbalance at the other, are constantly being 
worked, while along the rivers little inlets are dug out of the 
banks, and two men will stand on opposite sides holding be 
tween them a large wicker dipper, to which are attached four 
ropes. This is dropped into the river, and then with a jerk is 
raised and the water tossed into a catch-basin above, whence: 
it is distributed 

In traveling through the country one is struck by the ab 
sence of horses. Mules and donkeys you see everywhere, but 
the Chinese have the peculiar Oriental prejudice against the 
use of the borse, and vo one of rank or wealth would be seen 
using one. The numerous monuments and memorials which 
line the roads and appear on every prominent knoll through 
out the country are noteworthy. Peculiar among these are the 
many different styles of pagodas and the great tortoise monu 
ments made by setting a heavy slab or tablet into the back of a 
stone tortoise. The tortoise is the Chinese symbol of immortal 
ity or infinite duration. In the cities and towns these monu 
ments more often take the shape of memorial arches or pai 
lows, as they are called, which are built over the streets, and 
bear inscriptions commemorative of the person or event in 
honor of which they are built 

lhe arch has teen known to the Chinese from the earliest 
times, and in the massive gates of their cities and the splendid 
bridges across their rivers and canals some of the finest speci 
mens in the world are to be found. From the undoubted an 
tiquity of many of the best examples it is evident that the Chi 
nese were the real inventors of the arch, and its principles were 
evidently fully understood by them centuries before it appeared 
in Europe 


The Only Photographs 
of the Forbidden City. 


In the last two issues of LESLIE’s WEEKLY we publish 
ed the only photographs of the forbidden city in Peking that 
were taken for any American publication during the tri 
umpbal march of the allied armies through those hitherto sa 
cred precincts. They were taken by our famous war corre 
spondent and artist, Mr. Sydney Adamson, These photo 
graphs, the first ever secured in the forbidden city, have at 
tracted world-wide attention, revealing as they do the state and 
domestic surroundings of the secluded Chinese Emperor that 
have never been seen before by profane Western eyes. Only 
one other illustrated paper in the world, and that one published 
in London, was represented in that memorable procession of 
the nations on August 28th through the sacred city at the Chi 
uese capital. It was at first planned to keep all correspondents 
out of the forbidden city. After hastening from official to offi 
cial and from general to general without receiving satisfaction, 
the correspondents finally drew up and signed the following 
document : 

PEKING, Auyust 27th 
To GENERAL SIR ARTHUR GAZELEE. 

Sir :—The undersigned special correspondents. duly licensed 
to accompany the British forces, having been informed unoffi 
cially that they are not to be given proper facilities for witness 
ing and recording the triumphal entry of the troops into the 
palace to-morrow, beg to enter a strong protest. They would 
urge that their presence is in the highest degree necessary for 
the adequate description of so important an occasion, of the 
very deepest interest to the whole civilized world. _ 

The correspondents have been sent here at considerable ex 
pense to represeut and keep informed the people at home ; they 
have sbared in the dangers aud discomforts of the campaign ; 
and at the eleventh hour to arbitrarily withdraw from them 
the privileges duly granted will not merely cast a slur upon 
them as representatives of the public, but cause deep and wile 
spread disappointment at home. 

We have the honor to be, sir, yours respectfully, 

[Signed] JosEpa H. O’Down., 
Daily Mail, Loudon 
GEORGE LYNCH, 
Daily Express and The Sphere, London. 
T. COWEN, 
Daily News and The Standard, London 
FRANK GEERE, 
teuter’s, London 
SYDNEY ADAMSON, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY and Frening Post, New York 
F. W. Eppy, 
Associated Press 
W. J. HERNON, 
New York Journal and German papers 

This notable achievement on the part of a few correspond 
ents bas become a matter of documentary and journalistic bis 
tory. It explains, incidentally, how it came about that | Es! Ik’s 
WEEKLY was the only American illustrated paper whose repre 
sentative took part in the march through the forbidden city, 
and how this journal is able exclusively to publish such a great 
number of superb photographs and drawings of a spot never 
before exposed to public gaze. Some papers publish photo 
graphs of troops entering and leaving the forbidden city, and 
other illustrations in the same line, yet all these serve by cou 
trast to emphasize the fact that the photographs were taken on 
the outside of the sacred walls, while Mr. Adamson secured his 
views for LESLIE’S WEEKLY inside of the forbidden city. Few 
who, at trivial cost, share, though at home, in all the sights 
of so memorable an event, ever give a thought to the all but in 
superable obstacles that are met and manfully overcome by the 
correspondents and artists who, regardless of expense or bard 
ship, follow the invading forces into the depths of China 
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China’s Irresistible Charm. 

le peculiar influence which residence in China and associa 
tion with the yellow race exer-ise upon the mental and moral 
constitution of foreigners is likely to attract considerable atten 
tion as the occupation of Peking and other Chinese cities by the 


tllied forces is prolonged. No one has yet succeeded in analyz 


ing the Chinese character It seems too complex and illogical 
for the Occidental mind to « un prebend No one bas yet ex 
plained the Chinese point of view heir ideals and standards 


of living seem so paradoxical and inconsistent It is useless to 


seek to understand them, for questions bring forth explanations 


that leave us worse bewildered than before, yet the enigina con 
stantly grows in interest 

lhere is no denying the mysterious and alluring fascination 
which the Chinese people bave for all who come in contact with 
them under their native conditions (ll who bave been visitors 


to China seem irresistibly drawn back to the country, and 
thereafter never cease to look forward to the time when they 
shall return to it 


Those who have once lived there are neve 


satisfied anywhere else To them all othe landscapes become 
narrow and uninteresting ; the oldest ruins of other lands are 
cheap and new The bustle and haste of Occidental life be 
come distasteful, while its language and manners are harsh and 
abrupt 

hose who learn the Chinese language and delve in its liter 
ature soon lose interest in the present world. Like the Chinese 
themselves, they come to live in the past, and find all wisdom 
and beauty in the sages and poets of three or four thousand 
years ago. There is something hypnotic in the mere contem 
plation of such antiquity Even the merchants of the treaty 
ports, who never learn the language, and whose only contact 
with the people is through their Chinese servants and com 
paradors, become hypnotized by tbe silent, stolid, and immobile 
faces about them. Persistent, tenacious, and inflexible, these 
Chinese servants mould them till they become the most docile 
of masters ; they listen carefully to instructions, and then pro 
ceed to do things their own way; they accept gracefully and 
without offering a word of excuse the severest reproofs, yet do 
uot change their conduct in the least, so that foreigners are 
soon taught the utter uselessuess of expecting anything like lit 
eral obedience to their orders and are forced to be satisfied with 
anything that approximates the desired result. They soon be 
come as indifferent to the lapse of time orto glaring inaccu- 
racies of statement as the Chinese themselves. 

There is something soothing and insinuating in the Chinese 
acceptance of whatever is, that is contagious, and under this 
sort of Oriental exposure the European ckaracter becomes in 
fected and loses its power of resistance. Egotism and selfish 
ness are induced by being surrounded with menials and being 
constantly addressed in flattering terms. The vast throngs of 
people lure, yet depress. To be a witness to such prodigal waste 
of human life blunts tke feelings, and to see it held so cheaply is 
demoralizing. The strange monotony of feature and proportion 
is weird and uncanny. There is a grotesqueness and unreality 
about it all that warps the moral sense, nakes vice less distaste- 
ful, and depravity seem less shocking 

Unyielding, patient, and confident of their own superiority, 
the Chinese gradually force their ways, their standards, and 
their judgments on all who come within the range of their in- 
fluence. No one, however, seems to be able to account for tbis 
subtile influence, for it is as elusive and baffling as it is powerful 
and insidious. Thus, while the Manchus are the nominal con- 
querors of the country, they have never succeeded in making 
the Chinese alter their standards one iota, but bave themselves 
heen completely ** Celestialized.” The French garrisons in Tong 
King have avowedly fallen under Chinese influences, contract- 
ing the opium habit, deserting in large numbers to marry the 
native women, and being swallowed up in the Chinese pop- 
ulation. 

The same thing is happening to the Russians in the north 
Their soldiers and mechanics, which are swarming into the 
country in connection with the railroad construction, are being 
morally absorbed by the Chinese, whom they are nominally sup- 
posed to dominate. Any extensive occupation of China by the 
Russians will prove most unfortunate for the country. The 
Russians themselves bave not reached a stage of moral deveiop 
ment high enough to exercise an elevating influence on the Chi- 
nese, and the contact of two such standards of morality must 
inevitably result in a still lower tone. Each will borrow from 
the other some element of vileness lacking before, which will 
find the new soil to whicb it is transplanted even more congenial 
for its growth in depravity. This is sadly proved by the condi 
tions in the Chinese treaty ports, which are undoubtedly the 
worst sinks of iniquity to be found on earth to-day. In them 
flourish dens of such vileness that they would not be allowed to 
exist under normal conditions anywhere. To the shame of our 
civilization it must be told that these dens are all within the 
limits of the foreign settlements, for the Chinese authorities 
will not allow them in the native cities. 

The Anglo-Saxon, on account of his habit of taking bis sports 
and his home with him wherever he goes, seems to be less sub- 
ject than other races to the insidious influences of life in the 
East, but evidences of his susceptibility to them are too fre 
quently seen. The Eurasian population of the settlements is 
rapidly increasing, and * back-yard” families are common. 
lhe fecundity and vitality of the Chinese race is well known ; 
by some it is feared that they are destined to over-run the 
earth, but in any event this peculiar influence which they ex- 
ercise over others must be reckoned with as a powerful factor 
in the development of their country which must follow the 
quieting of the present trouble 

China has been invaded often before, but her invaders have 
been absorbed and lost. Conquering bordes have set up dynas 
ties, but the peculiar hypnotic, 
Chinese race has destroyed their identity, and they exist to-day 
only as a strain in the Chinese blood. And so shall it be with 
; \ Slav, a Teuton, or an Anglo-Saxon 


amalgamating propensity of the 


these modern invaders 
dynasty may be placed upon the historical dragon throne, but 
the sovereign who rules over the great middle kingdom and ac 
cepts the allegiance of 400,000,000 Chinese will be a true ‘** Son 
a Chinese of the Chinese 

Gey Morrison WALKER. 


of Heaven,” 





STRANGE SPECTACLE IN CHINA’S FORBIDDEN CITY. 


MANDARINS AND PALACE ATTENDANTS SERVING TEA, FRUITS, AND NUTS TO THE VICTORIOUS OFFICERS OF THE ALLIED FORCES WHO HAD 
JUST DESECRATED THE SACRED CITY.—DRawwn For ‘* LESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY ITS SPECIAL ARTIST IN CHINA, SYDNEY ADAMSON, 
Wao Was THE ONLY AMERICAN ARTIST PRESENT.—[“EE PAGE 342.) 
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FIREMEN ON THE WALL IN REAR OF THE TARRANT BUIBDING, POURING WATER THE AWFUL FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION REVEALED BY THE DESTRUCTION OF 
ON THE RUINS SUPPOSED TO COVER MANY DEAD. PROPERTY ACROSS THE STREET FROM THE TARKANT BUILDING, 

















STORES AND WAREHOUSES WEST OF THE TARRANT BUILDING TORN TO PIECES, SEEKING FOR THE DEAD OPPOSITE THE TARRANT BUILDING, 


THE MYSTERIOUS FIRE AND EXPLOSIONS IN NEW YORK, WHICH CAUSED A LOSS 
OF MANY LIVES AND ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


RUIN WROUGHT BY FIRE AND EXPLOSIONS AT THE CORNER OF GREENWICH AND WARREN STREETS—THE TARRANT DRUG WAREHOUSE AND 
FORTY OTHER BUILDINGS DESTROYED.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR * LESLIE’S WEEKLY’ BY ITS SPECIAL ARTIST, R L. LuNN.—{[SEE PAGE 354 ] 









































tOVERNOR ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING A MEETING AT LINCOLN, NEB. 
Oliver Brooks, Lincoln, Neb. 






































THE CARNIVAL AT INDIANAPOLIS—LOOKING TOWARD THE MONUMENT THROUGH (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) THE LATE EX SECRETARY JOHN SHERMAN, IN HIS 
THE COURT OF HONOR W. H. Hubbard, Indianapolis, Ind LIBRARY.—Corry N. Stadden, Washinaton, D. C 
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A STREET SCENE IN O3ERAMMERGAU DURING THE PASSION PLAY —TJom A. Pynes, Waterford, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF NEWS INTEREST IN OUR AMATEUR PRIZE CONTEST—WASHINGTON, D. C., WINS. 


[SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN ‘1HIS ISSUE.) 
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foot-ball squad. For a number 


The Western Foot-ball Situation. 


[HE spread of Eastern foot-ball theories westward evidences 
tself this year in the presence of Langdon Lea, Princeton’s 
atest tackle, in Ann Arbor as chief coach of the Michigan 
of years Michigan has looked 
Princeton as the fountain of the most effective foot-ball sci 
ce, has leaned toward Princeton tactics on the gridiron, and 


rained her ambitions after Princeton standards, The acquisi 


tion of Lea, Princeton’s chief coach last year, is regarded in 


\nn Arbor as the realizing of an ideal, for which, however, the 
tudent body is to pay a prince’s ransom.. Lea is to receive for 

two months’ foot-ball season a compensation of $3,500 

But for the lack of fine foot-ball material this year, under 
Lea’s tutelage Michigan might produce a team capable of mak 
ng a showing as good as that of last year again-t Pennsylvania 
But Michigan suffers from the ravages of graduation and the 
xacting standard of scbolarship ihat governs athletics unde: 


ception of Chicago, nove of the Western teams, however, have 
Eastern games scheduled. Of all the Western teams, Chicag: 
bas the hardest row to hoe, for every Western team of promi 
nence—Iowa, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Pur 
jue, as well as Michigan— have scheduled games. In addition 
to these games, Chicago's schedule includes games with Brown 


and Pennsylvania, the latter contest occurring in Philadelphia 
October 27th 
form this year that they did last in early-season work 


Stagg’s men, moreover, have not shown the 
Wisconsin and Illinois are bound to rank high. Wisconsin 
particularly bas shown good early form, The team was strong 
last year, and Coach King has even better material to work 
with than last The loss of O'Dea leaves Wisconsin short in 
kicking, however. Lllinois should prove strong at the end of 
the season, for she has practically ber 1899 team. Dr. Knipe, at 
lowa, is lying low, but he bas most of the men back this year 
who made up the team which last year, by its remarkable wor! 


in one season, won lowa a major place among Western teams. 
































WHITE MICHIGAN'S ROBUST TACKLE. 


SWEELEY, MICHIGAN’S LIVELY FULL-BACK 






































WILSON, MICHIGAN'S STALWART CENTRE AND TACKLE 


the Western intercollegiate association New men and new 
methods, as introduced by Lea, have worked havoc with Michi 
gan’s chances for early success. If, however, the end of the 
season shall see a team equal to defeating the University of 
Chicago, which won the championship of the West in 1899, Ann 
Arbor ambition will be satisfied. Michigan will play Professor 
“tagg’s team in Chicago on Thanksgiving Day, and the game 
will be the culmination of the foot-ball season in the West. 

But three veterans —Captain Neil Snow, who, though he has 
uot yet passed his twenty-first birthday, is acknowledgedly the 
strongest end in the West; Sweeley, full, and Hugh White, 
tackle —appear in the line-up of candidates for Michigan's team 
this year. It has been necessary to develop from new material 
and last year’s scrub players one entire side and the centre of 
the line, as well as the running back field. In the centre Lea 
bas upset theories by filling the hole left by Cunningham with 
Wilson, a scrub tackle of barely 175 pounds. To pick the rest 
if the team from a squad of thirty mediocre players is Coach 
Lea’s task. Upon bis success in this depend Michigan’s fort- 
unes, Fortunately, with the exception of a contest with Llinois 
in Chicago, October 27th, and one with Iowa in Detroit, Novem- 
ber 10th, in addition to the Thanksgiving Day game, Michigan 
has a ligbt schedule. 


Other Western teams promise well this year. With the ex 


LANGDON LEA, WHO RECEIVES $3,500 FOR COACHING MICHI- 
GAN'’S FOOT-BALL TEAM FOR TWO MONTHS -CAPTAIN 
N W. SNOW, OF THE 1{00 TEAM, ON THE RIGHT 


Columbia again Surprises Yale. 


HE Yale foot-ball eleven came to New York last fall to play 
Columbia in what its followers considered would be a mere 
practice game. How they were disappointed and bow * Old 
Eli” was beaten by the score of 0-5 is now an old story. His 
tory, however, has a way of repeating itself, and the Yale- 
Columbian gridiron struggle of the 27th of October this year 
proved another surprise for the New Haven men. While the 
Blue won by twelve points to five, the cold figures do not ex 
press the sensation of virtual defeat that Yale felt after the 
game. She knew perfectly well on this occasion what kind of 
an eleven she was to play. She journeyed to Columbia Field 
with the avowed intention of snowing under ber victor of last 
year with such a score that the Blue and White would cease 
to poini with pride to the game of 1809 The 24-0 game at Cam 
bridge between Harvard and Columbia was to be put in the 
shade, and the thirty points that Pennsylvania piled up against 
the New York team were to be equaled if not surpassed. That 
Columbia was to score was such a futile imagining that bets of 
ten to one were freely offered. 

Then the game commenced. After the first five minutes 
play and Yale had not scored, her supporters began to wondet 
Why, Harvard bad made six poiuts within this time against 


2 ~ 


0 i 
(‘olumbia, and here was Yale being forced to kick, ber centre 
ind end plays being stopped in such quick order Phen, too, on 
the exckang f punts Morley was outkicking Hale by fifteen 
yards. Soon it was perceived that Columbia was playing better 


foot ball than her opponents With Captain Brown towering 


iway above Beardsley, and Sheldon looming up over Wrigkt, it 
ught to have been an easy matter to break through the centre 
but somehow or other the big Yale backs found a stone wall in 
Bruce and bis two side partners. Quarter-back Wear then 


ordered end runs, but Wolff and Van Hoevenberg broke up 


the splendid interference of the Blue and either “ nailed 
their man” on the line of scrimmage or drove him in to be 
taken care of by the Columbia tackles Then came the great 
surprise. Weekes, the hero of last year’s Yale-Columbia meet 


ing, took the ball and with ideal help from his men broke 
through the whole Yale team, and made himself famous for all 
time in the foot-ball world by duplicating his run of 1899 for 
over sixty yards and scoring against Yale 

Yale pluck, however, is never wanting. Her eleven started 
in, now, to win. Slowly the pigskin was forced down to Colum 
rhere the Blue and White made a won 
derful stand and held the other eleven for downs and received 
the ball, which Morley kicked out of danger to mid-field, where 
the half ended 
doubtful if ber line could bold against Yale’s weight for the 


bia’s four-yard line 


So far it had been Columbia’s game. It was 
second half. The doubt became a certainty on the second line 
up. The ball was pusbed down the field by Yale on mass plays 
until she scored twice. But there were no long runs 
Columbia’s centre fought like bulldogs, and exbibited such 
grit against the heavier line as will stamp the Blue and 
White with a tenacity that will stand as a model for future 
elevens the country over. Before the onslaughts of the Pennsy] 
vania guards-back formation Columbia bad melted a week be 
fore, and Hare bad passed through unbindered time and time 
again. The Yale tandem plays did get through, but it was 
a tight squeeze, and the runner always had at least two men in 
Although the New 


Yorkers weakened somewhat at tackle, the ends held true until 


stl iped sleeved ** Jerseys” clinging to him 


the whistle was blown on the last play 

\ veritable find for Columbia is Wolff, who played a phenom 
enal game at left end As substitute quarter last year he was 
not a success, but out on the end of the line be comes near equal 
ing the work of Slocovitch, whose place be occupied in the Yale 
game. As has been said before, Weekes proved bimself one of 
the best running backs on any team in America. Captain Mor 
ley has learned to punt in fine style, and Sykes at quarter is a 

Continued on page j 


** Joe’’ Wheeler’s Old 
Brigade at Atlanta. 


ALL the enthusiasm of the South went out to the Confed 
erate veterans whev they paraded on their day, recently, at 
the Southern Interstate Fair at Atlanta,Ga. Men who did and 
dared under the flag of the Confederacy nearly forty years agu 
Yet the 
most striking feature of all was the appearance of General 


turned out and marched with all the old-time vim 


‘Joe” Wheeler at the head of the surviving members of bis 
once famous cavalry brigade True to their traditions, they 
appeared on horseback, aud not even the most frantic buzzas 
seemed an adequate vent for the enthusiasm of Atlanta’s people 
and visitors. ‘Toward the end of the parade General Wheeler 
and his once famous ** youngsters” lined up at the side of the 
road, still in saddle, to review the infantry veterans of the 
( onfederacy and the Georgia State troops of the new genera 
tion. Throughout the parade and at the auditorium the Con 
federate flag was displayed with ‘old glory” in token of 


eternal union 


lf You Feel ‘* All Played Out ’’ 


TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Ir repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain, and strength 


ens the stomach. 


Prospective Mothers. 
Habits; Fresh 
, are some of the subjects treated in 


PREPARATORY Hints: Bathing: Clothing ; 
\ir ; Second Summer, ete 

Babies,” a book for young mothers sent free by Borden’s Con 
densed Milk Company, New York, who make Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 


ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters, restores the fickle 
appetite, strengthens the digestive organs—makes life worth 


living. At grocers’ and druggists’ 


A Chemist Speaks 


Or PREDIGESTED Foop 


AFTER having tested and tried every form of predigested 
food on the market, and experimenting in my own family, my 
attention was attracted to an article beaded * Brawny Scots 
I carefully tested the 
vew food and tinally began its use in my family, with most 


Diet, mentioning eggs and Grape-Nuts 


gratifying results 

‘* My little boy at that time was a pale, anzmic child, and 
very poorly nourished. Now, thanks to Grape-Nuts, he is as 
fine a specimen of infantile strength as I could wish for. My 
own personal experience means much to me. For some years I 
was troubled with dyspepsia ; that is, 1 could not eat bread or 
any preparation of bolted-wheat flour, such as cake or any of 
the starchy preparations, without a fit of indigestion, sour 
stomach, costiveness, and beadache 

** As soon as I quit that sort of food and used Grape-Nuts, 
which has the starchy part predigested, 1 began to recover 
The change has been remarkable. I formerly weighed 122 
pounds and now weigh 137 Am strong, bave more nerve force 
than I ever possessed, appetite perfect, sleep sound, and can en- 
dure any amount of work. I know exactly where the change 
has come from, and it is from your truly scientific and wonder 
ful food, which is worthy of the highest commendation.” Charles 
B. Prior, C. of P. Class 04, Middletown, N. Y. 

















PURDUE PREPARING FOR A PUNT ON MICHIGAN'S THIRTY-YARD LINE IN THE MICHIGAN-PURDUE GAME AT ANN ARBOR, OCTOBER 20TH. SCORE—MICHIGAN, ELEVEN ; PURDUE, SIX 
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WOLFF, COLUMBIA'S LEFT END, STOPS YALE—NO GAIN. to 
: . 
THE HEIGHT OF THE FOOT-BALL SEASON. 
: STIRRING CONTESTS BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL COLLEGE ELEVENS IN THE EAST AND THE WEST.—{SEE Pace 347.] 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


Should Literary Men Marry? 


rue old discussion, should men of genius, and espe 
those connected with the literary profession, ents 
the matrimonial state has broken out afresh in 
ind literary cireles in England, and echoes of it 
eginning to be heard on tl side of the Atlant 
It would bea hard rule that would relegate all members 
the guild of letter to a celibate ndition et there 
nerous Xatoples m the history of literature up 
date that would seein almost to justify such a dictum 


When the wretched and unhappy married lives of cet 


n of the most famous authors of ancient and modern 
are recalled, the famous “ don't” of Punch to young 
ontemplating matrimony might well be applied also 

young men contemplating literature, and without its 

nica implication 

It is the woman, of course, who generally suffers most 

ym the eccentricities of her genius of a husband, and 

is for her sake, rather than that of the man or the 
e of literary art, that the prohibition against marriage 


hould be seriously considered. Me n of letters were long 


vo set off by themselves as a genus irritabile, a touchy 
kind of people liable to loud objurgations and sudden and 


violent explosions of temper when broken in upon in the 


erv act of framing some delicate and difficult plot, ol 
soaring aloft in some flight of heaven-born fancy Few 
ien belonging even to the gentle craft of poets are as 


sweetly dispositioned as Tom Hood represented himself 


to be when he indited an ode to his infant son while 


that young person pulled his hair, pounded his toes, and 
spilled the ink over his papers. jut if a writer of verse, 
any other literary artist, takes to himself a wife and 


has olive-branches around him, he must expect this sort 


of things. No wife, however considerate, and no “ lite! 





ary den,” however secluded and well guarded, can render 
a man immune from frequent inroads of the little people, 
the tiny vandals in bibs and pinafores to whom he is not 
a genius at all, but only a papa. 


The old adage applies here that “a man cannot have 


his cake and eat it too.” In other words, the man o 
letters cannot have joys marital and parental without 
taking his modicum of trials and annoyances in the bat 
gain. If he plucks the rose he must seize the thorns as 
well. Iiven if he chances to possess a helpmeet of supe 
rior gifts for making the domestic machinery run 
smoothly, there will be times in the best-ordered homes 
when stove-pipes will get out of order, crockery get 
broken, the tack-hammer lose itself, the children have 
the measles, and other entanglements occur in which the 
husband and father must necessarily involve himself to 
a greater or less extent. 

The fact, too, that literary craftsmen are generally 
poor, and therefore less able to shift parental and domes 
tic duties, obligations, and difficulties on the shoulders 
of nurses and other servants, renders the problem of 
marriage for them all the more complex. Uncertain 
means Of livelihood, and a slender income at the best, 
are not of themselves conducive to a happy and contented 
spirit, and when to these are added the habits of abstrac 
tion and self-effacement, the varying moods, the irritable 
tendencies found generally in men of creative genius, 
the total resuit is not likely to count on the side of domes 
tic joy and peace. 

The sensible conclusion of the matter would seem to be 
not to pronounce the doom of celibacy upon all who write 
books, but to impress upon all such persons the necessity 
of extraordinary care and deliberation before embarking 
No man has a right to make 
a woman wretched if he can help it, even though he be 


upon the matrimonial sea. 
a second Dante or a Shakespeare. He cannot be allowed 
to cover brutality, neglectfulness, and petty 
When a 


man marries his first duty is to be a good husband, no 


under the cloak of eccentricities of genius. 


matter how loud the world may call upon him to enrich 
it with the products of his art, or how able he may be to 
meet that demand. If he is so closely wedded to his art, 
so absorbed in it, that he has no abiding room in his 
heart for the feelings and affections made imperative by 
the marriage relation, he should let no passing fancy. 
no sudden passion, lure him into it. Many of the great- 
est and noblest men of letters, including Browning, Tenny- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Lowell, have shown 
how it was possible to serve two masters, to be men of 
transcendent literary gifts and at the same time tender, 
gracious, loving, and faithful husbands and fathers. No 
richer and happier lot could fall to any man than would 
come from following their shining example. 


Green-haired People. 


WHETHER it is a fact or not, as often alleged, that 
jealousy makes people green-eyed, it is the current belief 
that such a thing as green hair was never heard of 
among men. This belief is not founded on fact, for a 
number of cases are on record of men and women with 
hair as green as June grass. Some years ago there was 
a patient in the St. Roeco Hospital of Pesth, Hungary, 
who had green hair of a beautiful grass tint, and had 
been born with it. This, naturally, was a freak of 


nature, but green hair may be acquired, if desired, by 
eating certain foods and drinking certain wines colored 
with oxide of copper—a frequent custom in some con 
tinental countries to give a particular color and taste 
to their wines. 

A patient in a Turin hospiti 


r turned 





tyranny. 


green through over-indulgence in wine adulterated with 


oxide of coppel Hie was a big man, about fifty years 
of age, and was subject to epileptic fits. Wine adultet 
ited with oxide of copper is exquisite in taste and color, 


ind would deceive most connoisseurs. 
Returning to green hair, certain hair dyes also turn 


the hair green much to the mortification of those who 


ise them—henna, for instance, which is sometimes very 
treacherous and dyes the hail 1 dull green or hideous 
iolet instead of the golden hue so much de red by 
ladies in general, whether it be fashionable or not Is 
not Eve always depicted fair, though ‘t is more likely 
she was black? Was not Helen of Troy as fair as ripe 
corn, and Salome, whose beauty and dancing were paid 
for by St. John’s head? 
The ancient were great admirers of golden ha 


which they believed to symbolize the highest mental 
eauty and excellence Many of the historic characters 
of antiquity are described as laving hair of this color 
Of Milto, the beautiful Ionian, we are told: “ Her hair 
Helen of Troy, 
Poppra Sabina, and Lucretia Borgia are described as 


was yellow, the locks a little curled.” 


having beautiful golden hair. 

Golden hair is the color sung ty poets. The early 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church, however, called 
vellow hair the devil’s color, because it was the color of 
hell-fire. And yet most young Christian martyrs are 
There was a time when ancient 
Romans dyed their hair blue: 


painted with yellow hair 
and not so very long ago 
smart Parisian women dyed their hair magenta. The 
only truly safe dye is oxygen water, which will dye even 
black hair to a beautiful auburn or golden tint; but it 
will not dye white hair. 


The Kind Hearts of the Poor. 


Ir isa fact of common observation among charity work 
ers and others whose sympathies or duties bring them into 
close touch with the lives of the very poor, that among 
no class of people can so much genuine kindness and 
true ph lanthropy be found. No people give so much in 
proportion to their means as those who have the least to 
give. To give the last penny, to share the last crust, is 
often a literal transaction in the lives of the men and 
women of the tenements and the slums. The records of 
the police courts, the hospitals, and the charity-shelters 
of every town and city, often furnish striking and pathetic 
instances of this kind. Hlow often do we read in these 
records of some poor, broken, helpless creat tre taken in, 
sheltered, fed and nursed for a season by a_ neighbor 
hardly less needy, a woman who herself may often be in 
desperate straits daily to obtain food for her own family. 

An incident illustrative of this self-denying spirit on 
the part of the very poor occurred recently under the 
observation of the writer. It happened in a street-car. 
A poor, ragged fellow with a thin and emaciated face 
occupied one of the seats, evidently a sufferer from con 
sumption. When the conductor came along for the fares 
the man fumbled in his pockets for the change, but found 
only two cents of the necessary five. An excited colloquy 
ensued with the conductor, who naturally refused to ac- 
cept the partial payment and insisted upon the whole 
fare under penalty of ejection from the ear. At this 
juncture a woman sitting by, hardly less poorly clad and 
sickly-looking than the man himself, seeing the difficulty, 
hastily drew from her own pocket a soiled and ragged 
handkerchief, from a knotted corner of which she took 
three cents and passed them over to her distressed fellow 
While 


others in the car doubtless had their generous impulses 


passenger, saying, simply, ‘ There, take that.” 


stirred by the sight, she, the very poorest of them all, 
was the quickest to give. 

In direct confirmation of this same tendency among 
the lowly for thoughtful and kindly deeds is the testi 
mony of an eminent English physician, given in an ad 
dress before a class of medical students in London, re 
cently. He said: 

In the course of your work you will have much to 
do with the London poor. They are perhaps the most 
intelligent and interesting poor people in the world. 
There is nothing picturesque about them, the unclean- 
ness of some of them will shock you, and the respect 
in which you hold mankind may be in danger of falling. 
Indeed, if you are sufficiently ignorant of the influence 
of environment upon the good and bad qualities of man 
it may be an effort to sympathize thoroughly with all 
their misfortunes. But look at that poor woman who 
came in the other day with so many evidences of a 
miserable life voyage: she is dying and as you feel her 
failing pulse, she fumbles for a handkerchief to save 
your fingers from being offended with the cold sweat 
of death. That little child upon the operating-table 
for the second time is a common little slum child, but 
she looks into your face and says, “ Kiss me first, 
doctor,” and you suddenly think of your own sister. As 
you come to know your patients you will see among 
them much that is heroic—such fortitude and patience 
and self-denial as you feel yourselves incapable of, and 
you will not blush to think that they are fellow-men. 
Medical students have always been the good genii of the 
hospital patients. The poor of London are sometimes 
said not to be appreciative of what is done for them. I 
do not think this is the case. It is more true that, as 
a rule, they are not demonstrative. This story was 
told me yesterday. An old and rare eight-dollar Amer 
ican gold piece was sent as a gift to a hospital. Being 
an unusual kind of donation inquiries were made and 
the giver was found to be an old hospital patient. It 
was a poor woman who was suffering from an incurable 
disease. The coin had years before been given her by 
her mother, and now, being unable to earn a living and 
feeling the pinch of poverty, the temptation to sell the 
coin came upon her, and to resist what seemed to her 
an impiety she gave her one treasure to that charity 
which we may be sure she loved and trusted most, 





Big Brains in Big Boys. 


‘S1ze and strength of body of children, even more 


of adults, gives an indication of proportionate brain 


power in excess, of that of the puny and undeveloped.” 
This is said by Director Fred G. Smedley, who, with his 
two assistants, has measured and tested 7,000 school 
children, largely of American parentage, in Chicago, dur- 
ing the last twelve months. Mr. Smedley continued: 

“The average pupil is brighter than the small one. 
There are small pupils who excel in their classes, but 
the general rule is that the larger, stronger and heavier 
the pupil is the higher will be his standing in school. 
The rule of a sound mind in a sound body has always 
heen known, but never has it been so startlingly de- 
monstrated as in our test It works like an example in 
arithmetic.” 

The Chicago experiment seems to have been conducted 
on practical lines. This is shown in the basis of com- 
parison. For instance: 

“ If there are one hundred scholars twelve years old in 
the eighth grade, it seems likely that they have better 
brains than one hundred twelve-year-old scholars in the 
second grade. When it is also found that they average 
five inches more in height and proportionately more in 
weight than the second-grade scholars of the same age, it 
is teasonable to say that brain power and size and 
strength go together.” 

It is an odd idea, at first thought, but in the light of 
these facts who shall say that in the very near future 
school boards will not have to see to it that all youngsters 
are properly nourished? For instance, as Jennie steps 
into the class-room, perhaps she will present a note signed 
by her mother and stating that Jennie has that morning 
consumed six ounces of oatmeal and milk, four ounces of 
rare beefsteak, and two medium-sized baked potatoes. 
If Harold comes to school with a report that he ate only 
a slice of bread for breakfast, he will be sent home im- 
mediately for two chops and a hunk of corn-bread. It 
will be a queer old school world when this new system 
starts, won't it? People who fool with statistics get us 
into such queer scrapes! 


Fresh Health Hints. 


In the home treatment of rickets, a correct diet is one 
of the first and most essential things, with milk as the 
principal item. Cod-liver oil and preparations of oil and 
lime are also recommended. There should be plenty of 
fresh air, also cold sponging, dry rubbing, and a keeping 
If there is 
much deformity, the early application of splint jackets 
and other mechanical contrivances is advisable. The 
subjects of rickets in childhood will not in later life attain 
normal height. The percentage of recovery from this 
disease is always large. 


of the child off its feet as far as possible. 


A high German authority on diet recommends the use 
of butter in the constipation of infants and children. 
Butter, he says, is a mechanical laxative and therefore 
specially valuable for children. He names as the ad- 
vantages that children never refuse it, and that pallid 
cheeks grow rosy under its use. It has little effect after 
six years of age. From one-half to one teaspoonful 
is given to a child up to three months of age, and when 
regular bowel action is established, it is then used only 
every second or third day. <A child of five months to a 
year should have one to three tablespoonfuls per day. 


The statement is made in the Sanitary Record that 
oysters ought never to be eaten by invalids except in 
their raw state. When eaten stewed or escaloped the 
digestible properties of the oyster are much diminished. 
“It may not be generally known,” says the Record, “ that 
the fluid which surrounds the oyster bears a closer an- 
alogy to the gastric secretion than anything else in 
nature. In addition to the solvent properties of this fluid 
it is not without its nutritive properties. We have of 
late devoted considerable attention both to the substance 
and secretion therefrom, and find that in a given weight 
of the latter and the same of the oyster the fluid yields 
only forty per cent. less of animal gluten or jelly than 
the fish. Consequently all persons who aré accustomed 
to eat oysters should be ever mindful that as little as 
possible of the juice should be lost.” 


Routed with a Hat-pin. 


THAT innocent-looking and innocently used weapon, 
the hat-pin, may be transformed into as deadly a weapon 
as the Italian's stiletto, and we are not quite sure but 
that there have been cases in which it has been so used. 
An incident, however, of a more amusing character in 
connection with it occurred in the course of Governor 
Roosevelt’s recent visit to Kansas. On reaching the 
town of Manhattan, in that State, he found a large 
crowd assembled to greet him, and the men had so com- 
pletely usurped all the points of vantage that there was 
no chance for the women, who were gathered in the rear, 
to catch even an occasional glimpse of what was going 
on. In vain the women pleaded with the men to get 
down. They held their positions and resisted all appeals. 
In this emergency one young woman shouted to her 
companions, “ Try your hat-pins!” In an instant every 
woman started forward with her hat-pin leveled at the 
offending and obstinate men. The latter hesitated, but 
it was only for a moment. As they watched the steady 
oncoming of the determined phalanx a panic seized them, 
and they literally tumbled over one another in their effort 
to get out of the war. The rout was complete and ended 
in the women getting the best seats in the house. And 
they certainly deserved to have them. 
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By MARTHA 
IN ! I have told tl ~ t 
1] Nel agely 
| $ | n s it Miss S vy as he put 
‘) $s | iinly seared ) 0 her senses 
- ‘ t ! n { ‘ . ba — 
I t w-suit veen neighbors t 
Ml Ss \ eSS the opponent of 
] ‘ Sq y s ‘ 1 be dragged over to 
court-h st ed to give he testimony. 
All through the orde: Miss Sally had looked and felt as 
if she v e on tria own life 
‘Of course | I ‘ told vou the truth,” she -said, 
tre tlously 
‘Remember, madam,” exclaimed the lawyer, with 
sudden. assumed w th. “that you will some day stand 
} ence ¢ our Make You have this day given 
h hicl ou st know 
‘I have given true testimony,” broke in Miss Sally, 
with a faint show of courage now. “I have given the 


only testimony that I could give as a respectable woman.” 

From two or three points in the court-room came 
murmurs of approbation. The Hon. Mr. Squidgely, long 
accustomed to the effect of sentiment on trials, felt that 
he had been scored against He hated to be beaten, and 
most of all by a woman. There was a nasty look in his 


eves as he onee more faced Miss Sally and asked her, 


with deadly calm: 

“Oh! And why do you call yourself a_ respectable 
woman?” 

Those who had murmured now gasped. Miss Sally 


turned scarlet and tears welled up in her eyes Several 


of the jurymen leaned forward to watch the witness or 


the lawyer. It seemed as if Squidgely knew something 
nd was about to tell it The judge on the bench stopped 
his nodding and looked aroused Miss Sally knew there 


were several of her fellow townspeople in the court-room, 
and wished that she might be quik kly sentenced to death 
and have it all over. Squidgely could not help grinning. 
He perceived that he had “ rattled” the witness badly 

“Why do you call yourself a respectable woman?” 
he insisted. 

‘* Because the Lord made her one, and she never de 
face d the brand!” bellowed a deep voice from the back 
of the court-room. 

Squidgely turned with a start. So did every one else 
in the court-room. Most pronounced of all was the effect 
of that voice on Miss Sally herself. Carried away with 
emotion, the speaker had leaped to his feet, and Miss 
Sally saw John Garvin. It was the first time she had 
seen him in twenty-five years, but her heart did not allow 
her to make a mistake. There was another who, pale 
and trembling, had risen to his feet. Tom Parsons was 
Squidgely’s clerk. Not far from the witness-stand sat 
a girl who was doubly pretty while her heightened color 
lasted. She was Nettie Price, Miss Sally’s niece, and 
Tom—well, guess! 

‘I protest against that fellow breaking into this 
case!” shouted Mr. Squidgely, turning white with rage. 

*“ Order in the court!” shouted his honor, adding, in 
a milder voice: 

“If the gentleman back there who spoke is acquainted 
with the lady ‘i 

“Better than any one else in this room,” came the 
deep voice. 


“ Silence,” interrupted the court. I don’t blame you 
for speaking up, but I ask you not to speak again unless 
you have testimony to offer.” 

John Garvin dropped back into his seat. Miss Sally 
was trembling more than any word of the lawyer’s could 
have made her do. Tom Parsons, too, had resumed his 
seat, turning his head so that his employer could not see 
the look of satisfaction that overspread his face. Miss 
Sally was excused from the stand. She went and sat 
close to her niece, not daring to go near John Garvin. 
When they talked it must not be before a_ crowd. 
Squidgely summed up. The other side had no counsel. 
His honor briefly instructed the jury on the law and 
evidence. Then the jury, without leaving their seats, 
promptly gave a verdict against Squidgely’s client. 
Everybody in the room, the court included, knew that 
that verdict had been somewhat determined by Squidgely’s 
malicious attack on a woman’s good name. 

There was a rush to get out of doors. Squidgely, act- 
ing under a general though very acute realization that 
it might not be best for him to go just yet, sat within 
the lawyer's bar while the next and very uninteresting 
case was called. Tom Parsons, as his clerk, was in duty 
bound to stay with his employer. Outside, at the court- 
house door, stood John Garvin, leaning against a carriage. 
Neighbors flocked about Miss Sally, told her how “ shame- 
ful” Squidgely’s conduct had been, and expressed satis- 
faction over the way he had lost his case. Miss Sally 
saw Garvin out of the corner of her eye. He did not 
offer to approach her until the neighbors, with instinctive 
delicacy, hurried away. Then Garvin, a splendid-looking 
type of rough physical manhood, took off his hat and 
approached Miss Sally with more reverence than if she 
had been a mere queen. His keen eyes devoured her 
somewhat faded face. To him she was handsomer than 
she had been as a fresh-faced girl. He had dreamed of 
her for twenty-five years, and to him she had steadily 
accumulated attractions. 

“You remember me, don’t you?” he asked in a low 
voice, so different from that which he had acquired on 
the piains of Montana, 
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* Yes—vyes, I remember you,” faltered Miss Sally, who 
id begun to won if she were afflicted with that in 
sidious malady known as heart Lilure *“ITlow do you 


do, Mr. Garvin?” 





John!” he corrected prompt 


*‘IIow do you do, Jack?” amended Miss Nally 


| reckon I’ve got something to say to vou replied 
this big, hearty man That is, if you care to hear it 
It’s only five miles to rur home so I thought a carriage 
ride 
* My niece, Miss Price,” said Miss Sally, drawing the 


girl forward 

John gave the git i strong, genuine Western han 
clasp 

“You'll ride back with us, I reckon?” he inquired 

But Nettie, with the quick intuition of her sex, replied 

‘No; though I thank von, Mr. Garvin I promised 
io ride back with the Crawfords, and U'll have to hurry 
to catch them But ank you, from the bottom of my 
heart, for what you said in the court-room It was 
splendid—and manly 

“Tt was God’s truth,” said John Garvin, solemnly, 
lifting his hat, and then Nettie ran away. John helped 
Miss Sally inside the carriage, told the jehu on the box 
to drive slowly, and so they started over to Hopeton. 
Accustomed always to direct speech, John had had that 
habit accentuated by years of residence in the boundless 
West Without a moment's needless delay he went back 
to the misunderstanding that had parted them twenty 
five years before. By the time Miss Sally's little six 
room cottage on Main Street, Hopeton, was reached, 
John had had his arm around her waist for four and a 
half miles Both looked a little red in the eyes as they 
stepped out of the carriage, and John paid the driver 


about three times the regular charge 


Nettie felt out of place and lonesome that evening. 
John and Miss Sally sat out on the porch, talking in low 
tones, and occasionally rising to walk back and forth 
over the grass. Whenever they moved, it was with heads 
turned sideways. They were looking into each other's 
eyes as il such sights had never been witnessed before. 
It was so manifestly impossible for Nettie to know just 
where they would turn up next, and it was so wholly 
her duty to keep out of their way, that she went down 
to the farthermost corner of the yard. It was while 
standing there that she caught sight of a figure prowling 
uncertainly about on the opposite sidewalk. It was Tom 
Parsons. For a while Nettie affected not to see him. 
Of course he belonged to her, but, in a commercial way, 
he belonged to Lawyer NSquidgely. The young man was 
plainly ashamed to come closer without encouragement. 
The girl had about made up her mind to walk toward 
the house, go inside and up stairs to bed. Fortunately 
she remembered the story of John Garvin and Miss Sally. 
And, besides, Tom was a good fellow. She recollected 
how indignantly he had risen that afternoon in the court- 
room. 

‘Is that you? Good evening!” she called, and went 
to the gate to meet him. 

*T am ashamed to face you, Nettie,’ whispered Tom, 
red and flustered. “ Of course it wasn’t my fault this 
afternoon, but—but, you know, I can’t help feeling almost 
responsible for what Mr. Squidgely said.” 

Nettie was silent on that point. She was too indig- 
nant over the lawyer's conduct to speak. Though there 
were now two pairs of lovers strolling about the yard, 
it happened that presently all four of these people were 
seated on the veranda. 

“Tom has been telling me,” said Nettie, spiritedly, 
after a while, “ how mad he is over the way Mr. Squidgely 
spoke to poor auntie this afternoon.” 

“Oh, he'll be sorry for it,” said John Garvin, with a 
grim smile. 

“He ought to be,” cried Nettie, indignantly. “ No 
one but a brute would insult a woman in that fashion.” 

*You are speaking of my employer,” ventured Tom, 
very meekly. “I don’t say a word in his defense, but 
of course you'll understand how embarrassing it is for 
me to sit here and hear him condemned.” 

“You ought to leave him,” hinted Nettie. 

“And then what would you and I do?” asked Tom, 
looking honestly into her eyes. “ I haven't money enough 
to branch out for myself in law. sesides, there isn't 
room in this village for two lawyers.” 

John Garvin nodded approvingly, then bent forward 
and grasped the young man’s hand. 

“ That's right,” said the older man, heartily. “ Keep 
cool, and look after the cinch on the interests of the girl 
you love. You're a manly enough young fellow. I know 
that by your looks.” 

“ Oh, it’s too bad,” groaned Nettie, her cheeks burning 
at recollection of that afternoon in the court-room. “ Oh, 
if we only had the old days when woman was given a 
place behind the shield of chivalry! In olden times that 
odious wretch, Squidgely, would have been run through 
by some gentleman’s sword. There are still good and 
true old spots in the South where a man who cast such 
a slur on a woman would have been shot dead coming 
down the court-house steps. Chivalry protects a woman 
from insult, no matter what the cost.” 


, 


“True enough, Nettie, true enough,” acknowledged 
John Garvin, looking down admiringly at the girl’s blaz- 
ing cheeks. “ That’s the old-fashioned chivalry. It was 
a good kind in its day, too. I haven’t got a word to 
say against it. But I’ve lived in the West for these 





twenty-five vears, and I've seen a good deal of killing. 
I can tell vou, el d, that I'm sick of bloodshed. More 


than that, child, the cur who insults a woman ain’t fit 
to die until he’s had time to think it over and feel sorry. 
That’s the new chivalry the kind that I hope’ll come 
into the world before long Don’t you imagine for a 


moment that Joel Squidgely is going to get away from 


mie I'm going to try the new chivalry on him—that’s 
il: and I'll do it in a way that won't rouse anybody’s 
false sympathy for him If you think I'd allow that 


i’s insult to Sally 
John’s voice was rising in wrath. With the self 
ontrol that he had gained in dealing with stern, hard 
en he suddenly checked himself and, smiling, turned to 
e young clerk 
‘Mr. Parsons, I recognize your position. If you 
think it necessary, you can tell Squidgely, from me, that 
he’s about as low-down a cur as I ever knew, and that 
he’s sure to hear from me before I get Sally to throw 
away her name for mine.” 
\ little later, arm-in-arm, the two men strolled down 


the street together, Tom to go to his lodgings, and Garvin 


to the place that, by courtesy, was called a hotel. Tom 
arose in the morning, thought matters all over as he 
dressed, and decided that, as Garvin's manner and words 
did not really hint at personal violence, his loyalty to his 
employer did not require him to say anything. 

Windows were open, and the dull, oppressive heat of 
late Indian summer pervaded the two rooms of Joel 
Squidgely’s law office that afternoon. There were no 
clients about. ‘Tom sat at a table near ‘the outer door, 
while in the inner room the lawyer bent over his desk, 
poring over some supreme court decisions that affected 
a case of his soon to be tried. Tom was copying a set 
of papers, but, under the somnolent effect of the day, 
was nearly asleep, when the door opened. In_ strode 
John Garvin. 


“Good afternoon,” he remarked, pleasantly, and kept 


right on into the other room. Another man had followed 
Garvin at a distance. Ile had now got as far as the 
young clerk’s desk This new-comer, a_ free-and-easy 
farmer by the name of Iliggins, carried a shot-gun. He 


halted before Tom's desk and nodded an unconventional 
salutation. Startled Tom, who but dimly divined what 
the whole thing meant, stared at Higgins. Through the 
hot air he heard the low, unemotional voice of John 
Garvin. 


* Howdy, Squidgely. It seems there’s a little matter 


between us. Yesterday afternoon you took the trouble 
to insult a lady whom I have every reason to expect I 
am going to marry. You can see the position it places 
me in, can’t you? 

“What do you mean?” demanded the attorney, in his 
most lawyer-like tone. 

“Why, I don’t reckon that ought to keep you guessing 
long,” responded Garvin. “ You ain’t a man, of course, 
but you must have lived long enough, and most likely 
have observed enough, to know that when a woman is 
sneered at some man has got to take it up. You know 
who the woman is. You're the cur that did the sneering. 
I’m the man that’s got to take it®up. Follow me?’ 

“Are you threatening me?” demanded Squidgely, try- 
ing to make his voice sound majestic. 

* Not at all,” retorted John, calmly. ‘I’m not here 
to talk, but to act.” 

With that he made a leap forward, seized the attorney 
by the collar, and raised him to his feet. Squidgely 
was mad, yet more frightened. At the same time the 
lawyer could not help hearing the dialogue th:: was 
taking place in the next room. 

“Tm a bit hard up, Tom,” Higgins was saying, in his 
most matter-of-fact voice. ‘* Want to sell my shot-gun. 
Understand?”’’ The farmer, cocking the piece, held the 
muzzle close to Parsons’s head. “ No, don’t grab it, my 
boy. It’s loaded, and the slightest pull would send it off. 
Now, this gun 

And farmer Higgins launched into a voluble though 
tiresome history of the weapon. Of all this Tom under- 
stood nothing except that the first move on his part 
would explode the deadly heirloom. In the meantime 
John Garvin had plumped himself down in the lawyer's 
chair. With a quick jerk he brought the lawyer over 
his knees and spanked him with all the vigor there was 
in that strong pair of arms. Of course Squidgely 
squealed, bellowed, and protested. It was all of no avail. 
John’s hand rose and fell with the precision of the gov- 
ernor of a boiler. He spanked until even his powerful 
arm ached, and kept on spanking. 

“ Insult a woman, would you?” demanded Mr. Garvin, 
with the last few punitive strokes. “ Make her ashamed 
before her neighbors, would you? Make her blush with 
mortification when the Lord never intended she should, 
would you?” 





“I'll have the police and the law attend to your case, 
groaned the suffering attorney. “Tom! Parsons! Why 
don’t you come in here?” : 

“He hasn’t the time,” was Higgins cheerful answer. 
“ He’s trading with me for an old gun!” 

And Parsons, though he would have gone reluctantly 
to his employer’s rescue, felt that there was more than 
mere pleasantry in the predicament that confronted him. 
Garvin, after a few more paddle-like strokes, let up on 
his victim. 

“Stand on your feet, Squidgely,” he ordered. “ Now, 
you rascal, do you know what I ought to do to you? I’ve 
had people in this village tell me I ought to shoot yeu. 
I don’t believe in that sort of tactics. Under your in- 
fernal Eastern law that might get me into trouble that 
would deprive a good woman of the protection of the man 
she ought first to turn to. The old chivalry called for 
killing the skunk. I’m trying the new chivalry. How 
do you like it? Stand up, and speak for yourself,” 
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(jarvin let go his hold on the clothing of the lawyer, who 


looked apoplectic. 
“You'll suffer for this,” 


st in the face of Garvin, who thereupon reached for his 


roared Squidgely, shaking his 
tim again. Squidgely dodged, darted into a corner, 
nd almost sobbed 

“T'll have you arrested for this outrage 
‘Do you 


ollect the time when you swindled the widow Smith 


Do it!” Garvin cheerfully requested 


t of her homestead? I stand prepared to back hei 
m with all the money I've got.” 


‘You'd lose,” gasped Squidgely, nevertheless turning 


Maybe I would,” smiled Garvin “I’m willing to 
for every dollar I've got And that means about 
wo hundred thousand I've got something more to tell 
ou, Squidgely I'm prepared to put up an opposition 
iwyer in this town He'll take every case that comes 
» for nothing, and look to me for his pay Now, this 
vn'll support only about one lawyer Do you follow 
‘You wouldn't do it!” declared the attorney, incred 
lously. 
‘You don’t know me if you say that,” was Garvin’ 


leery answer. 

‘Come to the window,” requested Higgins, stepping 
nto the room. He collared the attorney, led him ovet 
o the window, and directed his gaze at the common 
posite. 

‘See those two men rolling a barrel?” inquired the 


armer. “ That’s a little scheme of mine. I've got a 
o-ner in tar. If you wait a little you'll see two boys 
arting a feather-bed. Do you catch on to the idea?” 


* You wouldn't dare!” gasped Squidgely, turning pale. 

“Try us,” suggested John Garvin, imperturbably. “If 
vou stay behind, I stake the widow Smith in her suit 
against you, put an opposition lawyer in a better office 
than this, and buy out the tar-and-feather trust. No 
telling what else’ll happen. Do you stay, or do you go?’ 
There were a few moments of tense silence, after 
which Squidgely faintly gasped: 

*I—I guess—lI’ll go.” 

‘A good guess,” quoth Garvin, grimly 

‘Say, Tom,” whispered Higgins in the clerk’s ear, 
‘this gun of mine was empty.” 

Some time the next day Joel Squidgely left the village, 
ound out into the world to seek his fortune over again 
Com Parsons’s sign hangs ovel the old office. Ile Is 
married to Nettie, and, as a sort of relative, began his 
aveer as a lawyer under John Garvin's financial wing 

“And, after all,” says John, when he once in a while 
refers to this episode, “I reckon the new way’s the best. 
The old chivalry killed a man that wasn't fit to die. The 
new chivalry—patent applied for-—gives the low-down 
rascal time to think over what he’s done before he's 
called to the last account. Either way stands by the 
woman, and I reckon the new way’'s best.” 


New York’s Mysterious Explosion. 


A DISASTER paralleled only in elements of horror 
among recent tragical events and in loss of life and prop 
erty by the fire at the Hoboken piers, last July, was 
that which took place on Greenwich Street, in New York 
City, on Monday, October 29. It will probably never be 
known just what led up to the catastrophe, which maimed 
so many scores of people, terrorized a part of the city, 
and converted nearly a whole block of business build 
ings and other property into a heap of shapeless ruins. 

The trouble originated in a four-story building occu 
pied by a firm of wholesale druggists at the corner of 
Greenwich and Warren streets. <A fire broke out in the 
place about noon, on Monday, and several fire-engines 
had responded to the alarm sent in and were engaged in 
efforts to extinguish the flames which seemed to be con 
fined at first to the third story. 
up to the windows next to the Ninth Avenue elevated 


Ladders had been run 


road structure on the Greenwich Street side, and a num- 
ber of the firemen had entered the building with hose 
and axes. Suddeniy a column of white smoke shot up 
through the roof of the building, followed immediately 
xy a terrific explosion which shook the city like an earth- 


quake, sent the roof of the building flying skyward, and 
tore to fragments the outer walls. Four or five other 
explosions followed in quick succession, each more violent 
than its predecessor, until it seemed to the terrified people 
in that part of the city that a volcano had suddenly burst 
forth from the solid earth beneath the streets. This 
likeness was carried out by the enormous ball of smoke 
and flame that rose skyward from the spot, far above 
the highest buildings, and the terrific downpour of 
timbers, broken glass, bits of iron, and other débris that 
followed, over an area of many blocks. The shock of 
the explosions was so heavy that it was felt distinctly in 
ail parts of the metropolis, and as far away as Jersey 
City. It shattered all the glass in windows and store 
fronts for three or four blocks in the neighborhood of 
the ruined buildings. Plate glass windows were broken as 
far away as the junction of Fulton Street and Broadway. 
The noise was so terrifying that it caused a veritable 
panic among the crowds on streets as far down as Wall, 
where it was rumored at first that the spire of Trinity 
Church had fallen. VPedestrians in the streets adjacent to 
the scene of the explosion were thrown violently to the 
greund, and many were severely injured in this way. 
Toe elevated station and structure in front of the build- 
ing were smashed to pieces and covered with débris from 
the falling walls. 

As for the biock itself where the explosion occurred, 
words fail to do justice to the scene of ruin and death 
which it presented after the last shock was over. Many 
of the largest buildings, occupied chiefly by wholesale 
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USE fruit and commission merchants, were reduced to 
tangled heaps of brick and iron Enormous sheets of 
flame shot out from eve side and soon destroyed a 


large amount of property in spite of the efforts of the 
firemen, many of whom were badly hurt by falling walls 


Just how many persons perished in the collapse of the 


building nd in the fire afterward is not, at this writ 
ng. fully known It is estimated all the way from 
five to twenty - five In a well-known restaurant in 
lea lding a large number of people were tak 
their noon-hour meal, and many of these had narrow 

esca pe from the falling walls Many others, clerks, 
tive nd customers in other stores or factories in 

the block, were severely injured A number were badly 
! t in the open street by the violence of the concussion 


All the available ambulances south of Central Park were 
summoned to the spot, and the hospitals were soon filled 
with bleeding, suffering, and dying men and women 
Our illustrations depict the scenes in and around the 


ruined buildings far better than words can do 


Columbia Again Surprises Yale. 


(Continued from page 358.) 


worthy successor to last year’s captain, Wilson. The Yale 
game showed Columbia to be developing slowly into real ’var 
sity form. She was trained ‘‘to the minute” for her contest 
against the New Haven eleven last year. After two “ gruel- 
ing’ games, one at Cambridge and the other at Philadelphia, 
she found herself in prime condition for a third, and by all 
means the hardest, fight. Sanford, the coach, learned his lesson 
well last fall when his men slumped after meeting Yale, and he 
will bring them out at the end of the season a well-rounded and 
developed lot of foot-ball men. 

Yale, also, has a lesson to be fully taken to mind. 
While her team has every indication of being the best in 
vears, there are two weak spots in her make-up. Her 
ends in the Columbia game were far below the standard 
set by Hinkey some seasons since. That famous old cap 
tain is in New Haven now, and he will see to it that 
those positions are filled to satisfaction. The other fault 
is in the slowness of the backs. Their weight carries 
them through the centre fairly well, but end runs are the 
plays which gain the most ground without wearing a 
team out completely. The Yale back field was woefully 
sluggish in getting off. While Yale's interference forma- 
tion for runs around the ends of Columbia was skillfully 
worked out, speed was lacking. In consequence the man 
with the ball was many times tackled by a Columbia man, 
playing on the other end of the line around which the 
Blue was endeavoring to circle. Yale coaches should 
try a set of what are termed “ pony” backs. Material 
is not lacking. With Hale as full-back and line plunger, 
and with a couple of speedy partners in the back field, 
the team’s worth would be enhanced many per cent. As 
for the Yale players, Brown, captain and left guard, is a 
star. Sheldon, on the other side of centre, has wonderful 
strength and ability, but can and will learn more about 
foot-ball before the Harvard and Princeton games. Still- 
man—-good old Yale name that !—and Hamlin are a pair 
of tackles entirely worthy of Yale. Concerning the ends? 
Well, enough said. Wear and Fincke are both capital 
quarter-backs, Wear making up for his lightness in the 
clever manner of his catching and running back of punts. 
The rest of the backs have been mentioned. 

CHARLES CHAPIN SARGENT, JR. 


Sports and Recreations. 


Str THomas Lipton has been doing some very clever 
sparring for advantages in the America’s Cup races, to be 
sailed here next August. So far he does not appear to 
have got the better of Secretary J. V. S. Oddie, of the 
New York Club, who is himself an adept in looking out 
for good terms. Mr. Oddie’s desire to have the time 
limit for starting races set as late as two o'clock P.M. was 
surrendered to the Irish baronet’s request to put the time 
limit at one o'clock. In the matter, however, of changing 
the length of racing time from the old limit of five and 
one-half to six hours, Mr. Oddie’s firmness in refusing 
has undoubtedly saved a vital point for our defender. 
August races are notoriously apt to be drifting races, and 
half an hour added would give considerable advantage 
to the hindmost boat in a gentle wind. Sir Thomas, it 
is confidently announced, will model Shamrock IT. closely 
along the lines of Sybarita, Watson's excellent light-air 
yawl. <As to who will build our defender, and along 
what lines, those who are in a position to guess are dis- 
couragingly silent. At least the preliminary campaign 
for the British boat will be managed by W. G. Jameson, 
who is considered in England as their smartest all- 
around yachtsman. It was he, New York yachtsmen 
believe, who tried to drive the sharp six-hour bargain 
with us. 


Those who are on the real “inside” of college foot- 
ball secrets seem not to be expecting a season of gigantic 
performances. Yale is said to be weak in her ends, and 
the trouble appears to be more constitutional than acute. 
Coy is erratic and slow, while Gould’s performances are 
Worst of all, Yale is believed 
to have the best ends available. Harvard is not stable 


by no means satisfactory. 


enough to stop heavy rushes. While the Columbia 
eleven is made up of men who are considered individually 
good, there is lack of cohesion, and the team specialties 
are not up to date. Neither does Princeton stand where 
it did in some former years, yet the Tigers would seem 
to be far and away the best of this year’s crop. It is 
rather usual to be hopeful early in the season, and this 
pessimism is therefore a sign that will bear close study. 
Much more will be known after the big game between 


Pennsyl nia and Il rd November | La inxiety 
is felt over Penns nia than over any of the othe 
eleven 

English sperting men are st on tl ack of curiosity 
to know what for of rebuke the Prince of Wales will 
idminister to Lord Lonsdale for the itter’s echoing ol 
Lord Durham's tirades gainst American trainers and 
jockeys During the celebration of the Queen's Jubilee 
the United States special en occupied the house of 
Lord Lonsdale, who ran vay from London in a huff. 
This snub to the Queen resulted, through the Prince of 
Wales, in the closing to Lonsdale of nearly all social 
doors in England Tl engagement of Tod Sloane by 
the Prince, and the utterances of Durham, gave Lon 
dale an opportunity for a moment's revenge. That the 
Prince will be quiet and swiftly effective in punishing 


this left-handed blow no one acquainted with Wales's 
disposition ventures to doub The sale of Lord Rose 
bury’s racing stud, a few days ago, was supposed by many 


to be another protest against American jockeys, but those 


who are best informed declare this was not the case 
lll health drove the ex-premier from the turf Mr. 
Cassatt’s yearlings have just reached England, and their 
owner expects some substantial victories under his colors 
of red, white and blue, 


American Trade Abroad. 


Ir may be stated on the authority of our vice consul 
general at Toulon, France, that the outlook for the 
American shoe trade in that country was never so prom 


ising as at present. American shoes to the value of $7,141 


were imported into France during the month of May last 
alone. It is worthy of note, in this connection, that 
United States shoes are crowding those of French make 
out of the South American markets. 


An increased demand for American coal is likely to 
arise soon in Brazil as well as in various parts of Europe 
This is indicated by a letter which Minister Bryan sends 
from Petropolis, Brazil, to our State Department. The 
letter is by a prominent citizen of Minas-Geraes, in which 
he refers to a conversation with State officials as to the 
advisability of importing United States coal for the estab 
lishments under the control of the ministries of industry 
and the navy. The ministers showed themselves inter- 
ested in the matter and will make the experiment. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes: Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Cute 
Children (babies included), Indian Life, American Fron- 
tier Scenes, Gold-hunting in Alaska, Notable Catas- 
trophes, Incidents of Travel, Smiling or Laughing Faces. 
Contestants should mention the class in which they desire 
to compete. 

SpeciaL Houiipay Prizes of ten dollars for the prize- 
winners and two dollars for each photograph used, for 
the best photographs available for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's editions. 

ELECTION PRIZES. For the best amateur photo- 
graph illustrating a Presidential election, election-day 
scenes, queer election bets, and so forth, a special prize 
of ten dollars and two dollars for each other photograph 
used in this contest. 

N. B.— Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie's Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS RECEIVED AND ENTERED IN THE COMPETITION. 


General Contest: Howard P. Knox, Boston, Mass. ; 
C. M. Stadden, Washington, D. C.; G. A. Skinner, 
Echagne, N. Luzon, P. 1l.; C. T. Benham, Detroit, Mich. ; 
H. A. Morton, Portland, Me.: G. W. Robinson, Mans- 
field, O.: Lois Robinson, Mansfield, O.; E. Lyn Woodin, 
Flandreau, S. D.; H. S. Borden, New York; Jas. Hoff- 
mann, Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. F. Bull, Newburg, N. Y. 

Paris Exposition: Myra Albert Wiggins, Salem, Ore. ; 
Stanley L. Golpin, Cleveland, O.; P. W. Wood, Jr., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Walter Zimmerman, Camden, N. J.: C 
1). Macdonald, Ward’s Island, New York: E. E. Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal.;: F. C. Evans, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
S. L. Sheldon, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cute Children: R. L. Curran, New York: Durffe D 
Pittenger, Cayuga, N. Y.; Wm. O'Shea, New York 

Nmiling or Laughing Faces: F. C. Evans, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Indian Life: W. R. Draper, Wichita, Kan. 

Thanksgiving: Mrs. E. D. Mills, Packsville, S. C 

New Year: Captain C. F. Kieffer, Fort Thomas. K) 
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Jack’s Locomotive Cruise. 
By MILES GRANDLEIGH 
‘WHATEVER you do, Jack, don't go on an engine un 
?#SS i un t > I git tl \ 1 na i s i\ 
An] so Jack p ised his 1 the ind went off with 
s | d in that of Uncle R He nd his mother 
we on a sul er visit to I Rufus 1 Aunt I 
Uncle Rufus was yvardmaster down g the great freig 
tracks where the big, long trains were being shifted and 
made up all the day Uncle Rufus had a good deal to 
do with the engineers and freight conductors It was 
always a treat to Jack to go down and trot around with 
his relative, seeing all that was to be seen in that busy 
hive of freight cars and engines 


On this morning Uncle Rufus had about an hour's 


work in the yard. Then it became necessary for him to 
leave affairs there in charge of his assistant and take a 
run of a few miles down along the line to attend to some 
other matter that had come up 

‘Of course you want to come too, Jack?” said his 
uncle 

“Of course. How are we going?” 

“On engine twenty-two, over there.” 

“Mamma told me to be careful about going on 
engines.” 

“So she did. But not if you were with me Now 
you'll be careful to keep out of the way of the engineer 
and fireman, and not bother them with questions, won't 
you? For, you know, when men are running an engine 
they haven't time to be answering questions. Something 
awful might happen if either one were to take his eyes 
off his work and turn around to answer you If y 
want to know anything about the engine and the wa) 
works, just keep your eyes open, won't you?” 

Of course Jack promised. He was all eagerness for 
this, his first real trip on an engine. He had been up 
and down the yard two or three times, but this was to 
be a trip of several! miles. 

By this time they were close to the engine. Uncle 
Rufus lifted the little fellow up, gave the word to the 
engineer, and away they went. 

What fun it was!—so different from riding on a 
about the 


passenger car. There was a jolt and a ja 
engine that were great fun. And, besides, there was a 
difference between looking out at things that were being 
passed, as one has to do in the passenger car, and seeing 
things two or three miles ahead, as Jack was now doing 
on the engine. But he remembered what he had been 
told and did not ask any questions. Instead, he watched 
everything that the engineer did. He soon knew just 
how the great iron horse was started. 

When the engine reached the town to which it was 
bound, and ran on to the side track, Jack watched to see 
just how this queer big machine was stopped. 

“TI don’t see why boys couldn't be engineers just as 
well as men,” thought Jack. Still, of course, it wouldn't 
do to suggest the idea to this great, gruff-looking en 
gineer, and the little fellow held his peace. 

“ Better stay right here, Jack, until I go to the depot 
and come back for you,” said his uncle as he swung off 
the cab. 

So Jack stayed, watching the fireman push great 


shovelfuls of coal in the roaring furnace under the boiler, 
and afterward, with an oil-can, go over several parts of 
the machinery. While he was doing this the engineer 
sat perched on the right-hand seat, smoking a short pipe 
and seeming to be thinking. By-and-by the engineer took 
the pipe out of his mouth and said: 

“ Bill, I guess I'll go over to see the station-master a 
minute.” 

“ All right,”’ nodded the fireman, and went on with 
his oiling. After a little while the fireman, too, got off 
and sauntered back a little way. Just after that Uncle 
Rufus came in sight, some distance back of the engine. 
Seeing Jack looking out of one of the side windows, 
Uncle Rufus waved his hand and shouted: 

“ Run the engine back to here, Jack.” 

It was all meant as a joke, but Jack didn’t understand 
that. Besides, he didn’t see why he couldn't run the 
engine back. If Uncle Rufus said to do it, of course it 
must be all right. 

“Here she goes, then,’ said Jack, crossing the cab 
quickly and getting hold of the lever. It took both hands, 
but he managed to get the lever in motion. Then he 
stopped aghast. 

“Oh, dear!” he groaned, for the engine was going 
ahead instead of backward. In his excitement he tried 
to remedy his mistake, but he only sent the engine ahead 
faster. 

“What can be wrong?” he wondered, beginning to 
tremble, for now he was afraid he would do something 
to smash the engine, and then how much his mother 
would have to pay! He remembered the time he had 
broken a window and his mother had had to pay two 
dollars. At that rate, what would an engine cost? 

He heard his uncle shouting at him, but the wind w 
racing by the little fellow’s ears so fast that he could not 
make out one word. And now, as he looked ahead, his 
heart seemed on the point of jumping right out of his 
mouth, for the engine had left the siding and was on the 
main track. What could he do to stop her? He tried 
again, but only succeeded in making the great iron horse 
go the faster. Then Jack gave it up and was in despair. 

How different it all seemed now that there was no 
one to run the engine in the right way! And how far 
would he travel before he stopped? What kind of a stop 
would it be? . 
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AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


RBef« | t neg ! gone two or 

} ta Jack 
| engin ume f e next station along 

the l There were sign | the station, but 
Jack didn’t know what they ean and couldn't have 
heeded the if he had Just bevond the station stood 
1 swit in ae saw this engine co ng right on past 
the signals. and decided that it was a “ wild” or runaway 
engine Grasping the lever of the switch, he was on the 

nt of ning the engine on to the blind siding The 
engine would rut nto a uffer and be wrecked, but that 

is much better than allowing it to run on two or threes 
miles further and collide with the express If this latter 
happened, there might be dozens of lives lost 

Just as the switchman was about to throw the swite 
over, he @aught sight of that white, scared, bovish face 
it the eab window The sight unnerved the switch 
tender Ile hesitated a second about sending that smal 
bov to certain death, and while he hesitated the engine 
roured by 

Back another mile on the rails now came another 
engine, tearing along like mad It was a second engine, 


that Uncle Rufus had sent in pursuit. On and on it 
came, with three very scared-looking men in the cab, for 
Engineer Tom Brisbane, his fireman, and Uncle Rufus 
all knew about that express train ahead 


As the second engine got close to the first, Engineer 


fom climbed out of his cab, darted along the running 
board, and got on to the cow-catcher. His fireman was 
at the lever, now, and knew just what to do. 

The two engines met and there was a slight jar. But 
Engineer Tom was already up on the tender of the run 


away engine. Springing over the coal he got down into 


the cab, threw an arm around Jack before the boy undet 
stood what had happened and slowly brought the engine 
to a halt. Next there was a little jolt, and then both 


engines ran quickly back to where Jack had started from 
Both engines were safely upon the siding by the time that 
the express came thundering by 
“Why did you do that?” asked Uncle Ru 
“ Why, you said 


violently. 


fus, sternly 


began Jack, who was still shaking 


But Uncle Rufus put a hand over his mouth, then led 
him to the nearest candy-store and bought the very box 
of candy that Jack selected. 

* You know what this candy is for, don’t you?” asked 


Uncle Rufus. “ You're not to say a word about this to 
vour mother. If vou do, I don’t know what she'll do 
or say to me!” ° 





Mr. ELEPHANT—“‘ Say, but this is a—— 


Heroes of the Day. 


Sucu appalling calamities as that which took place 
in New York City a few days ago, in which a whole block 
was wrecked by a terrific explosion and many persons 
lost their lives, always bring to the surface the heroic 
as well as the weak and cowardly qualities of the human 
beings in the immediate area of disaster. In the sudden- 
ness and terror of such catastrophes people are often 
surprised by the revelations of qualities in themselves 
which they never suspected before. Some are seized 
with a blind, selfish, and brutal desire to save themselves, 
no matter at what expense in the loss and suffering of 
others. Some are possessed with an equal but a noble 
and heroic passion to reach and rescue the wounded, the 
helpless, and the dying. 

Many examples of these various traits were brought 
to view in the fearful scenes enacted at the time of the 
Greenwich Street disaster, most of them happily of the 
nobler sort. Among the latter might be numbered the 
brave deeds of the firemen and police, who put their own 
lives in jeopardy to rescue the inmates of the burning 
buildings. Notable among the acts of these men was 
that of a captain of one of the fire companies, who saw 
the horses attached to his engine buried beneath a mass 
of wreckage after the first explosion. They were beauti- 
ful animals, the pride of the captain’s heart. To aban- 
don them to a slow death was more than he could do. 
He rushed back at the peril of his own life, pulled the 
débris from the struggling beasts, cut their traces with 
his knife, and helped them to their feet. All this time 
a perfect rain of glass and iron was falling around the 
spot, and when the horses were finally freed and hurried 
away both they and their rescuer were cut and bleeding 
from many wounds. 


Conduct of e noblest sort also was that shown by 
the igil ‘ lilding where the explosions occurred 
n rushing to the indoned elevator and running it up 
through smoke and flame to the top floor in the hope 
of saving some of the people supposed to be imprisoned 

| Le I i thie nduct of a young 

‘ line » CO narshaled 

t t ‘ t kel I ‘ irae nd led them to a 
ire escape and so down to safet At the lower balcony 
of the rire-esc re hHeciuiime necessar for her to unhook 
{ } ! velale the nd k to the ground 
Its weight proved too great for her strength, and the 
the alley Some men there raised it up 

gail nd the brave girl fastened it in place and then 

wen ck li 

But no deed more truly heroic was performed in all 
that dreadful time than that of an office boy caught 
n the doomed building Ile was stunned at first by a 
nOW on the he al, I it having reached the door he heard 
the girls in the office screaming for help. Groping back 
in the fumes and clouds of dust, he found one girl half 
suffocated near the broken window and covered with 
pieces of broken glass Ile caught hold of her and half 
led, half dragged her out Ilalf way to the door he came 
upon the groping form of another, and he caught her up 
also. When the three had reached the street the boy was 
struck in the left arm by falling timbers and glass and 
on the head by a bottle of drugs which the explosion had 


thrown high in the air. He was severely cut and bruised 


by these missiles, but walked coolly away from the scene 
as if this frightful experience was nothing of an unusual 
sort. <A lad of such fibre surely has in him the making 


of a true and useful man 


The Toad and the Wasp. 


A WRITER in the Portland Transcript gives the follow- 


ing laughable description of the trouble a toad got him- 
self into by not taking care what he ate Ile swallowed 
a wasp, thinking, no doubt, that it was a large but de- 
fenseless fly. The realization of his mistake came when 


the wasp began pricking his internal organs, as a guilty 
conscience pricks a sinner. ‘The toad stood on his hind 
legs and reached frantically down his throat after that 
wasp. Failing to dislodge it, he turned three somer- 
saults, Then he stood up and exclaimed, “ Woo0-oo0ck ! 
Woo-oockk!" which was supposed to be a eall for a 
stomach-pump or a quick emetic. He then made several 
efforts to stand on his head, but was unsuccessful. Next 
he bethought himself of the greenback doctrine of infla- 
tion, and puffed out his sides until he looked like a base- 


ball with legs to it. Inflation didn’t hit the case, and 
was soon abandoned. Again he reached down his throat, 


but his arm was too short to reach the spot where the 





—snap ! 


wasp was operating. His head began to swim, and he 
whopped over on his back and clawed the air like a man 
overboard. The wasp was evideutly unable to continue 
his infliction of punishment, and the toad began to feel 
better. He got upon his feet, and with a fore-foot care- 
fully examined his ribs upon either side. Finding them 
all in place, he stretched himself to his utmost height 
two or three times, to see if his legs were in working 
order, and then hopped a hop or two to make assurance 
sure. Being satisfied that he was all there, he gave a 
croak of relief, and hopped under the tomato-vines. 


The [ost Beautiful Hand. 


‘THERE was a dispute among three maidens as to which 
had the most beautiful hand. One sat by a stream, and 
dipped her hand into.the water, and held it up; another 
plucked strawberries until the ends of her fingers were 
pink, and another gathered violets until her hands were 
fragrant. An old haggard woman passing by asked, 
“Who will give me a gift? for I am poor.” All these 
denied her; but another who sat near, unwashed in the 
stream, unstained with fruit, unadorned with flowers, 
gave her a little gift, and satisfied the poor woman. And 
then she asked them what was the dispute, and they told, 
and lifted up before her their hands. “ Beautiful, in- 
deed,” said she, when she saw them. But, when they 
asked her which was the most beautiful, she said, “It 
is not the hand that is washed clean in the brook, it is 
not the hand that is tipped in red, it is not the hand that 
is garlanded with fragrant flowers, but it is the hand 
that gives to the poor that is most beautiful.” As she 
said these words her wrinkles fled, her staff was thrown 
away, and she stood before them an angel from heaven 
with authority to decide the question ia dispute. 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


NOTICE.—This department fs intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLizt’s WEEKLY No charge is snot tes answer 
ng questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially Cor 
esponudents should always inclose a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal 
ply is pecessary Inquiries should refer only to matters directly 
onvected with Wall Street interests 


J 


THe financial situation four years ago was vastly 
different from that of to-day Bryan’s election in 1896 
was regarded as a possibility, while his defeat in 1900 
hi 


in the Presidential outlook accounts for the difference in 


s for weeks been regarded as certain. This difference 


the situation of the stock market then and now. For 
months before the Presidential election of 1896 the 
market had been weak and declining. Almost the lowest 
prices on record were touched in many stocks in August, 
ISG. Prices then, compared with those of to-day, seem 
ridiculously low. Cotton Oil, for instance, was SY, 
American Tobacco 57, Brooklyn Rapid Transit 19 

Chesapeake and Ohio 13, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
DY, St. Paul 65 :; Northwest 9214, Rock Island 5434, 
Louisville and Nashville 4214 
Pacific Mail 18 St. Louis and Southwestern preferred 
S, Southern Pacific 17, Tennessee Coal and Iron 17, and 
United States Leather preferred 4614 


Missouri Pacifie 17! }> 


A rise in prices 
before election was noticed as confidence began to be 
more generally felt in MclWinley ’s election. 

This year, on the other hand, the market, which 
had been dull and drooping, strengthened materially 
during the closing months of the campaign, and a sub- 
stantial rise, ranging from five to nearly twenty points, 
has been recorded in many of the active stocks, so that, 
at this writing, every stock on the list, almost without 
exception, sells much higher than it did on the day fol 
lowing MeWinley’s election in 1896. Among the few 
stocks which are lower at present are Delaware and 
Iludson, and Western Union Telegraph; in fact, these 
are the only conspicuous exceptions, yet many speculators 
insist that, notwithstanding the existing high prices, we 
are on the eve of another bull movement, which will rival, 
if not surpass, that of two years ago. I do not believe it, 
and the chances are against it. 

The average prices of active railway shares in August, 
1IS0G, were a little less than $41, the lowest in over eighteen 
years. During the height of the boom, in September 
ISO, the average price of these stocks had increased to 
$76, almost doubling the lowest price of August, 1896. 
Then came tight money, a break, and a December smash. 





But this only brought the price down to about $67 for 
the average list, and since that there has been an ad 
vance, until at present we are almost back to the highest 
I speak now of railroad 
shares. The industrials have suffered more severely, and 
I make the prediction that if any bull movement is to 
be expected it will be in the preferred shares of the best 


average of the bull movement. 


industrials. 

I do not say that the market may not rise temporarily 
before the holiday season. Powerful combinations are 
workirg to that end. They have been resolutely engaged 
If they 
have unloaded their accumulations, they will be as willing 


in that effort all through the summer and fall. 


to have a decline as an advance, but there are many indi- 
cations that their load is still pretty heavy, and that 
every financial expedient at their command will be called 
into requisition to give them the opportunity they seek. 
If this opportunity does not come before the holidays, 
serious conditions may confront them with the opening 
of the new year. The factors that favor the bulls, or 
that would favor them if prices were not already so high, 
are the prosperous conditions of business, the expectation 
of cheap money (which may be disappointed and cer 
tainly will be if speculation becomes rampant again), 
and the agreement among the few great financiers who 
are seeking to control the transportation situation—and 
who control it now more than they ever did before—to 
maintain rates and not permit the revival of the cut- 
throat policy of the past. 

There is no doubt that this mighty combination has 
done effective work, and the recent announcement that 
the Vanderbilt-Morgan interest, which controls rail traffic 
between Buffalo and New York, has agreed to advance 
the freight on grain one cent a hundred pounds, or one 
third, shows the determination of the great holders and 
manipulators of stocks to maintain earnings and thus to 
sustain the prices of securities. But competition will 
follow a decline of prosperous conditions, and sooner or 
later such a decline must be expected. Some see evidence 
of it at present, though it cannot be denied that in many 
respects the iron and steel situation shows encouraging 
signs of improvement, in sympathy with the better busi- 
ness feeling manifested, as a result of McKinley’s election. 
The great steel magnates have been endeavoring for weary 
months to reach an understanding, and if they should 
sueceed in this there would be justification for an ad- 
vance in some of the steel and iron stocks, and this would 
give an impetus to nearly all industrial securities. 
Whether in the face of the great decline in the demand 
for iron and steel such a combination can be effected is 
a question. 

Operators on the bull side argue that the market is 
bound to advance if money continues to be plentiful at 
reasonable rates; if prosperous conditions follow the 
Presidential election; if a financial crisis can be averted 
in Berlin and Paris, and if the public has so much money 
to invest that it will be satisfied with three or four per 
cent. on gilt-edged stocks and bonds. So much for the 
“Ifs”! Furthermore, a great short interest, which has 
strained the situation and favored the bulls, has not been 


entirely eliminated, and this is always a_ substantial 
factor in a rise. Speaking of combinations, however, it 
is well to observe that they do not always hold together 
Notice was recently given by the Reading Company to 
the coal syndicate of an intention to work its mines to 
their full capacity, regardiess of what the other members 
of the syndicate might do Many believe that the coal 
stocks have been selling too high, and that the insiders, 
having closed out their holdings, are perfectly willing 
to manipulate them for a decline Furthermore, the man 
agers of Reading would like to advance the securities of 
the company, and have made desperate efforts for some 
time past to accomplish that purpose. They have a good 
many of them on hand, and they got them at the wrong 
time to market them. 


‘Ss E..” Pen Yan, N. ¥ Will endeavor to secure the 
information. 

‘Financier,’ Pittsburg: I do not think much of the 
agencies you refer to. Most of them are simply agencies 
for brokeis. Write Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. 

“Clerk,” Boston: Many believe that the decline of 
industrial exploitation in Germany, and the abatement in 
the prosperity of that country, will lessen materially the 
demand for Copper and may lead to a reduction in the 
price of that metal. I do not regard the Copper stocks 
as particularly inviting to investors at present prices. 

“W. T. D.,” Providence, R. I have repeatedly dis- 
cussed the expediency of speculating in United States 
Leather common. Of course it is not an investment 
stock. It is one of the Wall Street gambles which has 
about the same merit as a lottery ticket. A good many 
people buy it when it gets around 8 or 10, in the hope 
that some day it will draw a prize by reason of the 
market’s manipulation. That is their only hope. 

* Reader,” Butler, Penn.: A large short interest on 
both sides of the water has been at the bottom of the rise 
in Northern Pacific common. The earnings of the road 
do not justify the rise, and only manipulation can sustain 
it, in the judgment of those who seem to know all about 
the property. If I were short of the market I would 
stay short until February Ist. Many things may happen 
before that time. 

“D..” Whiting, Ind.: The owner of the stock is en 
titled to the dividends. (2) American Car and Foundry 
common has paid a dividend of one-half per cent. The 
preferred pays 134 quarterly. VPressed Steel Car common 


pays 1% quarterly, and preferred 134 quarterly. Ana- 
conda pays two per cent. semi-annually, including an 
extra dividend of three-quarters per cent. Chicago Ter- 


minal pays no dividend. 

“ * ~Peoria, Ill.: Southern Pacifie is stronger be 
cause of the impression that an agreement has been made 
by all the transcontinental lines to maintain rates and 
apportion business on an equitable basis. (2) The 
Kansas City Southern threes around 67 are not dear. 
(3) The operating expenses of the Northern Pacific are 
unreasonably low and, | believe, will have to be mate 
rially increased next year. 

* Doubter,” Nashville, Tenn: Among the best of the 
industrials I think Glucose Sugar should be included. 
(2) Good, cheap four per cent. bonds which promise an 
advance are Southern Pacifics, St. Louis and San Fran- 
ciscos, and St. Louis and Iron Mountains, all around 80. 
The Chicago and Alton three and one-halfs are a fair 
bond for permanent investment, and the Northern Pacific 
general threes around 66 are not dear. 

“L. R..” Buffalo, N. Y.: Railroad earnings have in 
creased, in spite of the continued decline in rates, largely 
because of the lower cost of operation, resulting from 
the employment of heavier locomotives and rails, the 
avoidance of steep grades, and the general application of 
economic mechanical principles. A train-load is now 
twice what is was a few years ago, and railroads are 
thus deriving the same great advantage from the enlarge- 
ment of their facilities that has accrued to the steam- 
ship lines from the building of larger steam and passenger 
boats. 

“J..° Towanda, Penn.: United States Leather pre- 
ferred sold last year as high as 84% and as low as 65; 
this vear as high as 77. 1 think if the market continues 
active you will get the price you paid for it. It is a fair 
speculative investment. From the way the market has 
been holding thus far I should infer that the stock would 
be well protected before and after election for a limited 
period. It might be well to put in an order to sell at a 
satisfactory price, one which would cover your investment, 
for I believe that ultimately you can sell without a loss. 
The capital is so large that I doubt if the stock is worth 
much more than the price at which it has been selling. 

* Inquirer,” New York: Wisconsin Central preferred 
sold last year as high as 59, and this year has touched 
as low as 30 and as high as 57. You bought nearly at 
the high-water mark. The friends of the property are 
very confident that the stock will sell higher, but I 
doubt if it will reach the price you paid until consid- 
erable time has elapsed, though ultimately you ought to 
get your money back. (2) I do not see how the present 
price of Northern Pacific common can be maintained. 
(3) Leather common is absolutely without value, except- 
ing as manipulation gives it prominence. It is a danger- 
ous stock to fool with. (4) I do not believe in British 
Columbia Copper excepting for speculation, and the in- 
siders have all the advantage in that direction. They 
seem determined to advance it. 

“L.." Denver, Col.: International Paper preferred, 
considering the earnings of the company, looks cheap, 
but there is a considerable bonded indebtedness ahead of 
the stock. The bonds would make a better investment 
for you. I would rather have American Ice preferred 
than International Paper preferred at the same price. 
(2) The rise in Linseed may help the Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, but the consequent rise in oil, by reducing the 
demand for it, may offset this advantage. (3) Continental 
Tobacco is very heavily capitalized. I do not recommend 
the common for investment. (4) The fact that the 
syndicate that underwrote National Tube announces that 
it has disposed of its stock does not signify that the pro 
moters. believed it was a permanent investment. I would 
buy the preferred rather than the common, though the 
latter at present is paying the greater profit. 

* Investor.” Bangor, Me.: I have no doubt that a fair 
profit can be made in some of the preferred stocks of the 
industrials, and probably in some of the common shares, 
but it would be well to get on the inside of things if 
possible, or, if that cannot be done, to wait until it is 
proved what the dividend-paying capacity of the indus- 
trials is. I recommended the purchase of American 
Chicle common around 50. It has paid from two to two 
and one-half per cent. quarterly ever since it was organ 
ized. Its present price is 70, and 1 believe it is worth 


almost a uch as Sugar common. It is a curious fact 
that the highest-priced stock traded in on the Street is 


an industrial, Standard Oil, and plenty of persons refused 


to buy it when it was selling from $150 to $200 a share, 
while its recent quotations have brought it up to ove 
SOOO Not many ears ago a gentleman in a country 


village in New York w ilvised to buy this stock at S5 
He had $45,000 and borrowed sufficient to enable him to 
purchase a thousand shares The dividends from this in 
vestment made him rich, and when he died the thousand 
shares of stock which cost him $85,000 were inventoried 
by his executors at S600,000 Iiis estate had grown al 
most to $1,000,000 

al Aiherst, Mass National Salt has a small 
capitalization amounting to $5,000,000) preferred and 
$7,000,000 common, without anv bonded indebtedness 
I think well of the preferred stock (2) Pressed Steel 
Car has a capital of $25,000,000, divided between the 
common and preferred It has been doing a good business 
during these days of railroad prosperity I do not regard 
it as favorably as National Salt (3) The United Fruit 
Company has a capital stock of over $11,000,000, which 
is large considering the business it is engaged in. (4) 
Union Bag and Paper preferred is a fair investment. The 
capital stock is $27,000,000, of which $11,000,000 is pre 





ferred. It is shortly to have opposition from a newly 
organized company, but ought to earn its dividends on 
the preferred stock. It is said that more paper bags are 


used in hard times than in good. times because people 
buy in smaller quantities when their income is reduced. 
(5) My opinion on United States Leather preferred has 


been given repeatedly. I think it is selling high enough, 
considering its large capitalization, namely, $125,000,000, 
of which one-half is preferred (G6) I regard Glucose 


Sugar as one of the best of the industrials. It has only 
$12,500,000 of preferred stock and $24,000,000 of com- 
mon. Take the preferred for investment. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Questions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of 
readers of Lesiit's WEEKLY No charge is made for answers Co in- 
quiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treat 
ed confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal 
reply is sometimes deemed advisable. | 

“S.." Monmouth, Ill.: I do not regard the company 
as one of the best, and would not advise the taking out 
of a policy in it. 

“FF, ” New York: The report of the State super 
intendent of insurance regarding this company was un 
favorable. I would prefer one of the strong, old-line 
companies, 





Roxbury, Mass.: The company you mention 
does not do any business in New York City. Advise 
you to communicate with the superintendent of insurance 
of Illinois and get the latest annual report of the com- 
pany. 

“D..” Winston, N. C.: The standing of the company 
to which you refer is fair. It was formerly an assess- 
ment concern. You would be safer in every way if you 
took a policy in one of the strong, old-line companies, 
like the New York Life, the Mutual Life, the Equitable, 
the Provident Savings, or any of that class. 

“W..” Fort Madison, la.: 1 would not continue the 
payments on the gold-bond investment or speculation. 
You will do better to take a limited endowment in one of 
the great New York companies, where safety is absolutely 
guaranteed. <As a rule, the transference of business does 
not result to the benefit of the policy-holders. 

*X. Y. Z..” Lynn, Mass.: The honest way to deal 
with the matter—and the honest way is always the best 
way—is to write to the president of the company, stating 
the facts regarding the mistake in giving the age. <A 
failure to do so would probably vitiate the policy, and I 
am quite sure that the company would discover that in- 
formation had not been properly given it. The conduct 
of the agent in this instance seems to me to be repre- 
hensible, to say the least. 

“WwW. J. M..” New York: The kind of policy you men- 
tion, in the Mutual Life, of New York, a life annuity 
policy, provides for insurance without profits, payable 
at the death of the insured, and for payment of an 
annuity of three and one-half per cent. during his life- 
time. The special features of the policy are that no 
medical examination is required of the applicant, and that 
the premium is fixed at $1,052.60 per thousand dollars 
of insurance for all ages. The policy has a loan value of 
$950 at any time during its existence. It is an ex- 
cellent contract and has behind it the safest possible 


guarantees. 
‘~~ 


Business Chances. 


AMERICAN shoe manufacturers are making appre- 
ciable inroads in the British shoe market, but the in- 
novation has just begun. There is a chance for Amer- 
ican makers of shoes to increase many fold their present 
export of shoes to Great Britain. In 1898 England 
paid $1,546,058 for American shoes, and $2,190,898 in 
1899. This year is likely to see the latter figures con- 
siderably expanded. Yet the price paid in England for 
American shoes is twenty-five per cent. higher than 
England gets for the goods which she sends abroad. 
Vice-Consul Hanauer, at Frankfort, urges American 
shoe men to combine and open a fine shoe-store at 
Geneva, Switzerland, for the purpose of capturing the 
Swiss trade for this country. The vice-consul declares 
that a valuable business can be thus picked up. 

There is a splendid chance for Americans to make 
money in a projected railway from British Guiana to 
Manaos, Brazil, according to Mr. George HI. Moulton, 
American consul at Demerara. The natives are ready 
for the road, and nothing is wanted but good manage- 
ment and sufficient capital. There are two routes pro- 
posed for this railway, and either would intersect a 
country where thousands of people are already engaged 
in gold-mining, stock-raising, agriculture, and the collec- 
tion of rubber: it would break into the heart of the 
entire system of trade between the Andes and the sea. 
It is estimated that the magnificent tropical forests on 
the way to Manaos would furnish marketable timbers 
enough to pay for the cost of constructing the railroad. 














The Height of the 
Amusement Season. 
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in afford to engag ol aft the othe the 
ost expensive actors and actresses vailable for the 
peculiar requirements of broad burlesques; and it is also 
significant that, while dramas of superior merit fail to 
win their way to suceess, Weber & Fields’ nightly turns 
away a crowd. The American*people love to be amused 
They prefer to smile with those who smile rather than 
weep with those who mourn 
An unexpected but pronounced success was that of 
Miss Henrietta Crosman, at the Bijou, in “ Mistress 


Nell.” This talented actress, with a very excellent play, 





HENRIETTA CROSMAN, WHO HAS MADE A HIT. 


written Ly George C. Hazleton, Jr., came to the Bijou 
almost unannounced, though she had scored a substantial 
triumph in the comedy-drama when it was first produced 
at Denver, early last summer. But New-Yorkers were 
so busy welcoming their favorites that they gave little 
thought to the charming Miss Crosman and her delight- 
ful play of “ Mistress Nell.” The first performance at 
the Bijou was a revelation. Miss Crosman’s success 
was immediate and her triumph so decisive that it was 
found necessary to prolong her stay in the city. When 
her brief engagement at the Bijou terminated, * Mistress 
Nell” was promptly transferred to the Savoy, and crowds 
coutinued to follow it. The plot is somewhat in the line 
of “ Zaza’s.” Miss Crosman is Nell Gwynn, an actress 
at the King’s theatre, with whom the stage-manager, a 
duke, and others, including King Charles II., are des- 
perately in love. Of course the king secures the prize. 
The plot and intrigue, the comedy and romance, which 
are woven into the performance give it a refreshing vigor, 
too seldom found upon the stage. And all these afford 
Miss Crosman a superb opportunity for the display of 
her versatility, an opportunity which she improves to 
the utmost, for her performance is faultless. Nothing 
could be more delightful than her badinage in the ball- 
room scene and in the closing act which follows, in which 
she appears in the raiment of a young man. In this dis- 
guise she makes an entrance to the ball-room, challenges 
the king, her lover, and creates a scene of uproar, from 
which she escapes only by precipitate flight through a 
window which she smashes with her sword. In the scene 
which follows she reveais to the king that his boyish 
challenger is the woman he loves. This is the climax 
of a thoroughly well-balanced performance. The sup- 
port is much better than the average. Mr. Aubrey Bouci- 
cault, as King Charles I1., fully comprehends his part, 
and William Herbert, as Strings, an eccentric old fiddler, 
is a feature of the play. Among those who are also 
worthy of praise are James A. Keene, Geoffrey Stein, 
Hallett Thompsen, T. J. McCarthy, Miss Adelaide Fitz- 
allan, and Miss Nellie Hancock. The incidental music 
by William Furst is well selected and admirably rendered, 
and the scenery, by L. C. Young, is fully commensurate 
with the demands of a first-class performance. 
Arrangements have been made with Mr. Charles Froh- 
man to present “ The Tory’s Guest,” a four-act American 
drama by Victor Mapes, at the Empire Theatre on the 
afternoon of November Sth; this being the first perform- 
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nee of the season of the American Academy of the 
lyramatic Arts and Empire Theatre Dramatic School 

It is a pity that amusement lovers do not have an 

ortunity more frequently to witness such a perform 

n is recently given Wallack’s by Mrs. Le 

Moyne, with the assistance of Otis Skinner and Eleano1 

lk ol In a Baleor was never intended for a play 

ro ly nothing was further from Browning's mind 

el e wrote if than tl thought that it might some 

e dramatize t fits the stage artistically 

Mrs. Le Moyne neve terpreted a part with greate 

wt, and judgment, and Mr. Skinner and Miss Rob 

y to t entertainment absolute perfection It 

! surprising that the audience was so enthusiastic, 

med and delighted, that it insisted on calling out 

he actors, and finally compelled Mr. Skinner to speak 

w) setting of the play by Homer F. Emens deserves 

articular commendation 

New York has seldom had a _ better list of superior 

dramatic attractions than it now offers. Miss Crosman, 

o had almost been forgotten as a member at one time 


f the Daly and at another time of the Charles Frohman 


companies, in this city, and who dropped unnoticed and 
nannounced into New York, with “ Mistress Nell” at 
the Bijou, to meet an immediate and surprising success, 
s continuing that success in her new field of operations 
at the Savoy. The play ought to run all winter. Rich- 


ard Mansfield, in one of the best performances he has 
ever given, “ King Henry V.,” is still at the Garden, and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, at the Criterion, in “ Zaza,” Miss 
Annie Russell in “A Royal Family,” at the Lyceum, 
Crane in his quaint and eccentric characterization of 
“David IHlarum,” at the Garrick, and Herne in “ Sag 
Harbor,” at the Republic, not to mention the popular 
favorites, Maude Adams, at the Knickerbocker, and John 


Drew it 


* Richard Carvel,” at the Empire, are all play 
ing to crowded and appreciative houses. 

The wide-awake business manager of Daly’s Theatre, 
Mr. Lawrence, has taught the sidewalk ticket speculators 
a trick or two, and deserves credit for the little perform 
ance he recently gave, to the delight of his patrons, in 
front of his popular play house. Ilis watchers were 
directed, when any one bought a ticket from a sidewalk 
speculator, to follow him with the information that his 
ticket had been revoked and that his money would be 
refunded at the box-office The box-office refunded only 
the regular price of the ticket, and when the purchaser 
went out to demand the difference from the speculator, 
the latter found himself in trouble. As a result, the 
ticket speculators have been giving Daly’s a wide berth. 
It is too bad that the same sort of treatment could not 
be measured out to them at all the other theatres in 
town. 

Like a refreshing zephyr, May Irwin blew into town 
and began her annual engagement at the Bijou Theatre 
in a nondescript piay called * The Belle of Bridgeport,” 
though why it bears that name it is difficult to say. All 
there was of the performance was Miss Irwin, but that 
was sufficient to amuse the large audience which wel- 
comed her, and it has been sufficient ever since to fill 
the cozy and comfortable Bijou. Nobody on the stage 
to-day can rival May Irwin as the singer of coon songs, 
and none can impart a broader cheerfulness to the atmos- 
phere behind the foot-lights as well as in front of them. 
But it is really time that some one should write a play 
that would not only give her a chance to sing coon songs 
but would also give her an opportunity to surround her- 
self with a competent company in a performance worthy 
of her versatility and talent. JASON. 


Wonderful Display of Oriental 
Costumes in ‘** San Toy.’’ 


Saip Miss Minnie Ashley, when the object of the 
introduction was explained to her, “ How funny it is! 
To have one’s costumes interviewed!’ and she laughed 


as she displayed the Worth “ creation” worn by her in 
‘San Toy,” at Daly's Theatre. Never were costumes 
more worthy of interview—of prolonged interview, too- 
than those used in this elaborate production. 

There are the Emperor's robes, with dragons on the 
imperial yellow satin; Viceroys’ costumes, resplendent 
with gold thread; the suits of mandarins and merchants, 
each vying with the other in point of elaborate handi- 
work; tea-girls’ costumes, as beautifully complete on 
the under as on the outer side; guards’ uniforms, heavy 
with mirrors, with embroidery, with metal trimmings— 
all these marvelously fashioned by hand in China and 
imported expressly for the production of “San Toy.” 
There are modern creations from London, too, and the 
whole is a riot of color which blends into a perfect pict- 
ure of barbaric splendor. 

Two very elaborate costumes are worn by San Toy 
(Marie Celeste) during the second act; there is a grace 
of detail, a perfection of exquisite finish in them, which 
must appeal to any chiffon-loving woman. Both cos- 
tumes are fashioned after the same design, though the 
note of color sounded in each is very dissimilar. The 
first is of cream crépe elaborately embroidered with gold 
sequins. There are three garments in the suit—a pair 
of cream satin bloomers are worn beneath the crépe skirt. 
The skirt has a square panel in front and at the back, 
both having a delicate design embroidered upon them in 
gold sequins. ‘The side panels “are very full and are 
ribbed with lines of tiny gold sequins. When hanging 
straight the effect is simply that of a panel with glitter- 
ing stripes, but when the skirt is raised the folds open 
like an umbrella and the sequins scintillate with every 
movement. Ali around the hem of the skirt are larger 
sequins, which tinkle faintly like far-off bells. Dragons 
are embroidered in gold sequins upon the little loose 


coat. and a thread of black silk serves to enhance their 
outline. The coat fastens over on the right side with 
frogs of silk and tiny gold balloons. More sequins are 


embroidered upon the two satin ribbons which hang 


from beneath the right arm to the hem of the coat A 
long chain of amber beads is worn around the neck and 
falls on either side of the breasts to the knees Ten 
little barrel-shaped ornaments dangle from it. The only 


head-dress worn with this costume is a bunch of crimson 
flowers over the right ear. 

The second costume is of pale blue satin embroidered 
with silver sequins and is similar in design to the cream 
and gold. But an elaborate head-dress of silver, tur 
quolses, and rhinestones replaces the bunch of crimson 
flowers. This head-dress is like a butterfly with out 


spread wings. The edges glitter with rhinestones, and 


ig turquoises swing on tiny silver chains within and 
below the wing-shaped sides, while a bunch of blue 
flowers droops over each ear. San Toy dresses her hair 
in a fashion both simple and unique. Slightly parted 
on the left side, it is drawn over into a looge coil above 
ihe right ear. 

The second-act dresses of the six little wives of Yen 
Hlow, four of whom are shown sitting in light raiment in 
the centre foreground of the illustration elsewhere 
printed, are of orange satin, the embroidery being of gold 
braid, and round the square panels of the skirt are bands 
or pipings in shades from pale green to deepest orange 
From the hem of the little coat is a trellis-like fringe of 
silk thread tied with curious knots; a row of gold bal 
loons—or, rather, little chased globes—is hung from the 
edge of this, and below them is a long, silky fringe. The 
head dress and long neck-chain harmonize with the orange 
satin. The octagonal fans of gauze used with this 
costume have quaint figures and landscapes embroidered 
on either side. The faces of the tiny figures are of 
enamel exquisitely tinted. 

The modern costumes of the English women are veri- 
table creations. The simple little gray silk dress worn 
by Dudly (Miss Minnie Ashley), sitting with Li on the 
right of our illustration, is a Worth. It is of the softest 
silk, knife-plaited from throat to hem, and confined at 
the waist by a folded belt of the same silk. The elbow 
sleeves are also knife-plated, and two narrow lace bands 
form a cuff just at the elbow. There are two little blue 
hows on the dainty apron, which is of fine lace, similar 
to that used on the sleeves. It is an unusually pretty 
maid’s dress—but throughout the whole production the 
costumes are unusual in taste, in richness, and in correct- 
ness of detail. That worn by Poppy (Miss Flora Zabelle) 
in the second act is of cream duchesse satin, into which 
is woven a chenille spot—an unusual material, and ex- 
tremely effective. The skirt hangs plainly from the hips 
to the ankles, where a flare flounce of Chantilly lace 
sweeps over the feet and extends to the long train. The 
décolleté bodice of the same Chantilly over satin has tiny 
sleeves of shirred mull. 

The gowns worn by T'ririe and Rose Tucker (Miss 
Carolyn Gordon and Miss Frances Gordon), two beauti- 
ful girls, are very striking. A much befrilled and be- 
ruffled underskirt of pink silk has an overdress of white 
chiffon richly embroidered with black spangles which 
form panels down either side and a delicate centre design 
from the hem to the knees. The little silk bodice slips 
from the shoulder, over which is a spangled ribbon strap. 
Below the shoulder and above the elbow a fold of chiffon- 
covered silk drapes the under arm, but leaves the outer 
part bare except where the fold meets and fastens with 
a jewel. 

The other dress, of soft eau de Nil silk, has an elab- 
orate trimming of silver spangles. 

The uniform of the officer of the guard worn by Li 
(Mr. James Towers) in the second act is entirely of 
cloth-of-gold. Boots, trousers, and tunic are all fashioned 
from the same material, while the shoulder guards and 
trimmings of the tunic are of chased metal. It is diffi- 
cult to give an adequate idea of the richness and beauty 
of these Chinese costumes. Not a wrong note is struck 
throughout the entire production, and the careful atten- 
tion to detail is apparent everywhere. 

CHARLOTTE PETCH. 


A New Story about Lillian Russell. 


Mrs. WEsTFORD, Lillian Russell's sister, vouches for 
the following incident concerning the “ diva,” which oc- 
curred during one of the long runs at the Casino. 

The janitor, a new hand, had been instructed to make 
all the ballet-girls register their names, etc., before enter- 
ing, and to allow nothing in petticoats to pass without 
inscribing. The following night the “leading lady” 
sweeps past and is half-way up the steps with Mr. Ross, 
her manager, when a voice, with a suggestion of the 
Emerald Isle in its accent, calls out, “* Come back! Come 
back! You can’t get in without writing down your 
name. Come straight here and put it down, or I'll put 
you out!” Mr. Ross was on the point of interfering, 
but the fair singer prevented him, descended the steps 
submissively, and, taking the pen, offered in a surly 
manner, she wrote across the whole page 

“LILLIAN RUSSELL!” 

“ Holy Mother!” broke out the janitor, “ Miss Russell, 
I'm just green. I didn’t mean no harm; them was me 
orders. For the Lord’s sake don’t have me discharged.” 

“You have only done your duty,” a sweet voice told 
him. “Don’t be afraid, I’m not offended. What an 
excellent joke! I enjoyed it. Here, take this,” she 
said, extending an X to him. 

“ Oi'll pray for you ivery day of me loife,” exclaimed 
the confused son of Erin, who, when last heard from, 
insisted he did, 
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LIFE IN OTHER LANDS. 


FOREIGN 


Wuat France will do with herself 
France after - after the Exposition is over and her 
the energies and ambitions are directed 
Exposition. into other channels, is a question for 
interesting speculation just now. 


s some reason for the belief that the close of the 


reat fair will mark the beginning of a political revolu- 
tion in France and some new and important developments 
n French foreign policy. It is unquestionably true that 
the Exposition has acted as a curb on France this year 
and induced her for prudential and business reasons to 
adopt a more pacific and conciliating course in affairs 
oth at home and abroad than she might otherwise have 
een inclined to take. Anti-Semitism, the socialistic 
propaganda, clericalism, the age-long feeling of animosity 
toward England, and the vengeful sentiment entertained 
toward Germany—all these things have been suspended 
or held in abeyance that nothing might jeopardize the 
success of the exhibition. When that hostage to peace 
and amity has been removed, some of these old sores are 
likely to break out afresh with new virulence. Socialism 
is a growing force in France, as it is throughout con- 
tinental Europe, and some of the leading French poli- 
One of the first 
things likely to happen after the Exposition will be the 
oveithrow of the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet, which is un- 
popular with many on account of its opportunist tenden- 


ticians are allied with that movement. 


cies and has only been allowed to live, it is said, in suffer- 
ance during the present summer. Another move down 
on the list of immediate probabilities will be an advance 
on the frontier of Morocco with the ostensible object of 
perfecting communications between Algeria and the 
French possessions on the northwest coast. This will 
concern none of the other European Powers, but it may 
stir up the hostility of the Moors and lead to a big 
Mohammedan war in northern Africa. 

, P BETWEEN Emperor William’s re- 
Lese-llajeste markable proclivity for making 
in speeches of a fiery order on all sorts 
Germany. of subjects in all kinds of places, and 

the restrictions of the German law 
on freedom of speech generally, the editors and other 
public men of Germany who venture to differ with his 
Majesty on questions of public policy are having a hard 
time of it. On two successive days recently no fewer 
than five trials for lése-majesté were in progress in the 
courts of Berlin. The most noteworthy of these was the 
trial of Herr Harden, who is known as “the Junius of 
modern Germany.” The charge against him was a severe 
criticism of the Emperor for his “ Attila’ speech deliv- 
ered at Bremerhaven last July, calling for vengeance on 
China. Herr Harden was convicted for this and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. One of our consuls 
at a small German city on a visit home recently told of 
a case coming under his own observation, where a worthy 
German citizen was imprisoned for a trifling offense of 
this character. It happened on the occasion of the 
passage through the city in question of a train bearing the 
Emperor and his suite. An opportunity to see his 
Majesty was a rare occurrence in that locality, and the 
people flocked to the railway station in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of their sovereign. Great was their dis- 
appointment when the train came along that it not only 
did not halt for an instant but that the blinds on the 
coach where the Emperor sat were drawn down for the 
express purpose of screening him from observation. One 
of the spectators, not unnaturally irritated as well as 
disappointed at this display of royal indifference, made 
a remark which might be translated into English as a 
protest against the “ hoggishness”’ of the proceeding. 
The remark was overheard by a spying official near by 
and was enough to put the man who uttered it behind 
the bars for four months. In another instance recently 
a deaf-and-dumb man was sentenced to five months’ 
imprisonment for an alleged offensive utterance about the 
Kaiser. This business has been carried so far that even 
such loyal and conservative organs as the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung are moved to protest. It ought to be evident 
enough even to the Emperor that these prosecutions are 
not likely to promote the principles of monarchy nor 
retard the growth of the Socialistic party, already a large 
and threatening factor in German politics. 
THE annexation of the Transvaal 
Annexation to the British possessions in South 
of the Africa was formally proclaimed at 
Transvaal. Pretoria last week with all the mili- 
tary éclat possible under the circum- 
stances. Unfortunately for the pacificatory meaning 
and purpose of this incident, the same cablegrams that 
told the story of the impressive ceremonies at Pretoria, 
including a review of the troops by General Roberts, 
also told of the surprise and capture of a large British 
convoy by the Boers and the killing on both sides of 
a score of men. It was reported at the same time 
that the Boers still have an army of 15,000 men in 
the field, with General de Wet as their leader, and 
a considerable store of guns and ammunition. This un- 
fortunate disposition of the Boers to kick over the 
peace programme and refuse to be “ annexed” is causing 
great exasperation in English military circles. The feel- 
ing exists that Lord Roberts has been too lenient with 
the recalcitrant burghers, and that he ought to come 
home and leave Lord Kitchener to handle affairs in the 
Transvaal in his own yigorous fashion, It is now gen- 


TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


erally conceded that England will be compelled to main 
tain a large force in South Africa for an indefinite period, 
making necessary an increase of at least 50,000 men in 
the military establishment of the United Kingdom. 


The Duke of the Abruzzi, Who 
Went Nearest the North Pole. 


WHEN one is a 
prince and fabulously 





wealthy, it is not ex 
pected of him that he 
will love hardship and 
danger for their own 
sakes. Yet the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, who 
will possibly some 
day be King of Italy, 
has made the nearest 
approach of any ex- 
plorer to the North 
Pole, 86 33’ N. 
Moreover, though he 








had several of the 





narrowest approaches 


vw to death and suffered 





THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. the loss of some of 
his fingers from 
freezing, this prince of twenty-seven years expects to make 
another effort to reach the Pole. He beat Nansen's re« 
ord, and now it is likely that they will make the next 
essay together, for the prince has planned to go to Nor- 
way and talk the matter over with the famous doctor. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi has always been passionately 
devoted to the life of the sailor. Years ago he begged the 
late King Humbert for permission to make the polar 
trip, but was always refused until last year, when the 
birth of the second son of his eldest brother, the Duke of 
Aosta, made the succession to the throne more secure. 
Court rumor in Europe hints that the Duke of the Abruzzi 
and the Infanta Maria Mercedes of Spain will wed. 


The Last Exiles to Siberia. 


SIBERIA has ever been a name associated with endless 
and indescribable horrors. That part of the world has 
ever been a famous country with the writers of sensa- 
tional novels, and all on account of the notorious suffer- 
ings and humiliations of the civil and political prisoners 
In the 
early summer of this year it was announced by imperial 
edict from St. Petersburg that hereafter no more convicts 
Instead, they will serve out 


doomed to exile there by the Russian authorities. 


will be sent to Siberia. 
their sentences in the prisons of Russia. The reason for 
this new state of affairs is not hard to seek. Siberia is 
growing in industrial and commercial importance. It is 
now necessary to people that vast tract, commonly under- 
stood to be a cold, desolate wilderness, with the respect- 
able and responsible classes of commercial and mechanical 
workers. To have Siberia continue as a land of felons 
and political intriguers would be to prevent the better 
class of Russians from migrating there and investing. 
In August the last train-load of exiles crossed the 
border of Russia over the trans-Siberian railway. With 
one exception these wretched beings belonged to the 
moujik, or peasant class. The exception was a beautiful 
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THE LAST WOMAN EXILED TO SIBERIA. 
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and refined-looking voung womal! the solitary politic 





prisoner of the miserable lot She was a n 
accused of being one hich often amounts to tl 
same thing in Russia From the way in which the 
soldiers ogled Jer it will realized how much delight they 
took in tormenting her 

For the ordinat criminals who have been sent to 
Siberia in the past the punishment has never been ex 
cessive. They were allowed to work out their sentences, 
eldom long ones, and then were assisted by the govern 
ment to settle in the land of their exile, paying trivial 
rents for the crown lands upon | ch they were induced 
to settle These common criminals were allowed to have 
their families with them, and thus a considerable and 
rather prosperous population has been built up. But 
for the exiles condemned for serious political offenses 
there has ever been but little hope They generally died 
under hardship and abuse. The lot of women political 


convicts in the past has been too horrible for thought. 
Siberia has been a land of exiles ever since 1591. It is 
to be hoped that, now these unhappy ones are to be con 
fined in Russia and thus more directly under the eyes 
of responsible officials, many of the frightful horrors 
that have made penal servitude a life-long nightmare will 


be abolished. 


Mementoes of Mr. Kruger. 


A MELANCHOLY reminder of fallen greatness was ex 
hibited in a London auction-room a few weeks ago, 
in the shape ef a hat and pipe belonging to the late 
Neither the 
hat nor the pipe had much intrinsic value, but were 


President of the late Transvaal Republic. 


rough, plain, and old-fashioned, like Oom Paul him- 
self. The pipe had a Transvaal three-penny piece let 
into the bowl. The latter was well-blackened inside. 
showing that it had been used for some time. The 
hat was one worn for many years by President Kriiger 
on his farm in the Rustenberg district. In the lininz 
the owner’s name had been signed in pencil. Th 
bidding on the hat at the auction sale was spirited, an1 


Paul Kruger’s hat, showing 
signature iaside, 





His pipe and certificate for same, 


it was finally sold for the equivalent of $125, a sum 
doubtless about eighty times the original cest of the 
article to the frugal Mr. Kriiger. During its exhibition 
in London, “ Kriiger’s hat” was a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion in the illustrated papers and elsewhere, and was 
Thus a writer in Black and 


White voiced his sentiment on the subject : 


even served up in rhyme. 


In some bazaar some duffers placed, 
To make the show complete, 
The shabby boots which once encased 
Paul Kriiger’s feet. 
And now it seems some others try 
To do as well as that, 
By seeking somebody who'll buy 
Paul Kriiger’s hat. 
Can there be one so scant of brain, 
In all great London town, 
To purchase what did once contain 
Paul Kriiger’s crown? 


New Business Opportunities. 


ConsvuL Grpss, at Tamatave, Madagascar, writes that 
tin trunks and stationery are needed there. He can 
place American merchants or manufacturers in cor- 
1respondence with responsible parties there who wish to 
buy goods. 

American farmers may learn something to their profit 
from a recent report to our State Department of Consul 
Dillingham, at Auckland, New Zealand, in regard to 
One of special 

This variety 


several vegetable novelties in that island. 
importance is an “ aphis-proof” cabbage. 
is able to withstand a protracted drought, it is said; it 
forms a solid heart in the driest weather, and is almost 
entirely free from the aphis and other insect pests. 
After the heart is cut it throws out a number of small 
hearts and loose leaves, all of which are tender and of a 
good flavor; and, as they rapidly reproduce themselves 
after cutting, a bed of these cabbages will keep a house 
in vegetables all through the summer and autumn. A 
cabbage that would really resist the aphis and stand hot, 
dry summers has long been a desideratum in American 
gardens, 
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MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, 


THe MAN WHO MADE THE FULL DINNER PAIL THE 
PARAMOUNT !|SSUE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
(CAMPAIGN. 
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THE FIRST AND ORIGINAL DINNER-PAIL CARTOON, 
From the ** Judge,” October, 14th, 1899. 


The Cartoon that [lade the Issue. 


THE FULL DinneR PAIL THE REAL PARAMOUNT ISSUE OF 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN—THE POWER AND 
EFFECTIVENESS OF MR, GRANT ILAMILTON'S 
CLEVER CARTOON 


It is a fact as remarkable as it is true that the clever 
and original conception of one of the most famous of 
Hamilton, should 
have become the leading slogan, the real paramount issue, 
of the great Presidential campaign now just closed. For 


American cartoonists, Mr. Grant FE. 


after all that has been said in the party platforms, Tresi 
dential letters of acceptance, and stump speeches as to 
imperialism, the currency, trusts, and other questions, 
the dominant and decisive issue, the one around which 
the chief interest centred, has been that expressed in 
the Full Dinner Pail. From the time of the appearance 
of the original Dinner-pail cartoon by Mr. Hamilton in 
the Judge of October 14th, 1899, the question then raised, 
Shall we have four years more of it? forced jtself at 
once to the front and became the leading Republican 
war-cry of the campaign. It was realized on all sides 
that the Full Dinner Pail set forth in the most striking 
and expressive way the Republican contention that the 
prosperity, happiness, and contentment of workingmen 
established by the past four years of Republican ad- 
ministration could only be insured for another four years 
by the election of the Republican ticket. As to the exact 
truth of this representation, of course, opinions varied 
as widely as the variances of the political parties, but it 
was an issue that could not be dodged by any of them. 
Some made light of it; some derided it; others condemned 
the question as gross and selfish, but all were compelled 
to recognize its strength and vitality. 

And so it came about that the Full Dinner Pail argu- 
ment, pre et con, was seen or heard in many forms and 
interpretations all through the campaign in all parts of 
the countfy. In political editorials, platform speeches, 
and cartoons, on campaign buttons, banners, and trans 
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The Ch icago ** Record,” 





FULL DINNER PAIL” LEADS, WITH McKINLEY UP. 














The ** American keonomist ” 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ISSUE FROM R=PUBLICAN 
SOURCES. 








“FULL Dinwer Pai”: “Hold up, Teddy, you’re working me too hard? 
—The Rochester Herald. 








THE LAST OF THE SERIES OF DINNER-PAIL CARTOONS. 
From the ** Judge,” November 10th, 1900, 


parencies the Pail was discussed, pictured, and emphasized 
as a constant, persistent, and decisive factor in the 
struggle for party supremacy. In his tour of New York 
State Mr. Bryan made frequent reference “to the Full 
Dinner Pail” and derided it as an “argument to the 
belly.” 

Governor Roosevelt, in his famous campaign tour over 
the country, also found frequent occasion to refer to the 
“dinner pail” argument, and always with force and ap- 
positeness. In his speech at Newburg, on October 22d, 
just after he had been introduced by Chairman Odell, 
the Governor was presented with a _ tin-pail, holding 
about a bushel, fillel with a fine variety of Orange 
County products and decorated with a flag. Alluding 
to this emblem in his speech, Governor Roosevelt said 
that the dinner pail is the barometer of trade, and that 
unless it is filled, poverty, idleness, and discontent must 
follow. 

This has been the line of discussion by the Republicans 
generally. It has been their contention that “the full 
dinner pail ** means the material comfort of the people 
a consideration that lies at the very basis of all good 
government and all sound political economy. 

We reproduce herewith the original Dinner Pail car- 
toon as it appeared in the Judge, and also a companion 
cartoon from the same source closing the campaign on 
this issue. We also reproduce a selection from the many 
hundreds of cartoons, chiefly from Democratic news- 
papers, giving various interpretations of the dinner-pail 
issue. As a pictorial argument for political purposes 
certainly nothing like this Dinner Pail cartoon has ever 
been known. 

If it were asked how it came about that Mr. Hamilton 
was inspired to deal such a brilliant and effective stroke 
for the Republican administration, a partial explanation 
might be found in the fact that the cartoonist is an Ohio 
man himself; also that he bears a striking resemblance 
to President McKinley, as our portrait of him testifies, 
not only in his physique but in many strong and endur- 
ing qualities of character. 
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The Denver ** Evening Post.” 


The New York * Journal.” 


THE DINNER-PAIL ISSUE FROM THE DEMOCRATIC STANDPOINT. 
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For the Protection of 
Your Wife and Children 


in the future, or for the accumulation of a fund to com- 
fort and support old age, Life Insurance is a necessity. 
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all needs and conditions. . . . . 
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Perfect preparations for the cure of dandruff, 
falling hair and premature baldness have existed 
in the past only in theory. 

They were compounded without any exact 
knowledge of the real cause of the diseases 


which they were intended to cure. They were 
good enough for the time—but they are not good 
enough for to-day. 

We know now that diseases of the hair and 
scalp.are of parasitic origin. 

This truth is the result of modern investiga- 
tion and our knowledge of the bacteriological 
origin of disease. 

We know now that the itching scalp, the fall- 
ing hair and the dandruff that annoys and dis- 
figures are the work of a parasite hidden deep 
down in the scalp. 

Tocure the surface indications we must reach 
the cause below. 

This, Cranitonic Hair Food does. 

Being a parasiticide, it penetrates to the en- 
tire depth of the hair-follicle and destroys the 
parasite that causes the trouble. 

It does more—it feeds the weakened hair- 
follicle back to health. 

It is both a germicide and a natural food for 
the hair. It gives the hair new life, luster and 
growth by feeding the scalp which holds the 
hair roots. 

It cures dandruff, stops falling, and prevents 
gray hair and baldness. 

It is invigorating, refreshing and of delightful 
odor. 

It is absolutely harmless, contains no grease, 
sediment, dye matter or dangerous drugs. 

It is pure, clean, clear as crystal, delightful 
to use and certain in its work. 

Its use results in a new growth of strong, 
beautiful, lustrous hair, like that shown in this 
picture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have any hair or 
scalp trouble send a small lock of your hair to the 
Cranitonic Institute, 526 West roadway, New 
York City ; state in your letter if you have itching 
scalp, dandruff or falling hair, when our physi- 
cians will make a microscopic examination of the 
hair, send you a report upon its condition and 
prescribe curative treatment free of charge. 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


money. 





BLANK BOOKS All kinds kept in stock 

and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 

121 Nassau Street, New York 


From an original purpose 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is perfected to a quality in 


Pree TLER LUAU LURE Eee ee eee ee 


Age, Purity, Flavor 
of a superlative standard 


It copies nothing and never 
disappoints. It is uniform and 
satisfies. Itis the perfection 
of aroma and taste. 
For sale at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Will You Have a 


Club 
Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 





You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have 

The age ot the * Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world 
Send home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day 





For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 




















Williams’ 
Shaving 


“The Only Hind 
that Hont 
Dry on the 


hace + P 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 

Round Cakes, 1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also { 
for toilet. ‘rial cake for 2c. stamp. j 
The only firm in the world making @ 
specialty of SHAVING Soaps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 









































A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistie Dwellings and 
— Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Pattiser’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 





















about building a hc 

If you are thinki 
book, Palliser’s 
Complete Builder, 
known Architects. 


interested that can 
everybody buys it. 
issued on Building 
size and style, but 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calcul 
build, without proper consideration ; his only found 
imaginations. About the time he has his building 
with them. 

The value of this work to builders cannot be esti 
as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT, 
This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 


suse. 

ng of building a house you ought to buy the new 
American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 


There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 


afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 

The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
we have determined to make it meet the popular 


demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. 

This book cont 
of large oxr2 pla 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constr action, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 





1iNS 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
te pages, giving plans, clevations, perspective 





suburbs, town and country houses for the farm. 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 

of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will <end it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $: ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
y ur first step toward building a 
louse, SO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 
ated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 
ation is the money he has to build with and large 
enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


mated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 
Remit by Express or Postal Money Order 


\ Address All Orders to JUDGE CO., 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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He Dix va 

PI} tie I 1a 

I} \dvent s 
Frat testifies t 
the fact that in spit 
f a more or less check 
ered caree! n and off 
ul stage Het I 
Dixey sti remains a 
pri ta rit rh 
pila va vritten by 
Langdon Mitch son 
f the noted Philadel 
phia physician Mrs 
Mitchell. whose stage 
vame is Marion Lea 
played = the principal 
woman’s characte! 
and Frank Mayo’s 
youngest daughter 
Miss Deronda Mayo 
tine ingen Dixey 





has rare ability as an 
actor, and his versatil 
HENRY FE IXEY ity and cleverness in 

the legitimate drama 

have raised the highest expectations of his future success It 


remains for bim to decide, howeve how great this success 
shall be 

Miss Edythe Skerrett, daughter of Rear-Admiral Skerrett 

United States Navy, is the latest recruit from society to the 

stage, and made het 

P Ps debut as the pretty 


peasant girl, Lua Zigue 
in the first act of Lang 
don Mitchell’s drama 
tization of bis father’s 
popular novel The 
Adventures of Fran 
ois,’ at the Park The 
atre, Philadelphia, with 
Henry E. Dixey in the 
title role. In this play 
Miss Deronda Mayo, 
voungest daughter of 
the late Frank Mayo 
made her dramatic ce 
but, being the last of the 
Mayo family to follow 
in her father’s footsteps 
Miss Skerrett is petite 
MISS EDYTHE SKERRETT. and blond, while Miss 
Mayo is a plump little 
Both bave had the best of educations, and both pr 





brunette 
ferred to shine before the foot-lights instead of in the drawing 
room 

The youngest leading wo- 
man on the American stage 
is Miss Maude Fealy, who has 
signed to support William 
Gillette this season. She is 
a slender, light, childish-ap 
pearing little woman, but bas 
had a very successful careet 
on the stage. Her voice, face, 
and figure are all in her fa 
vor, and from the outset bave 





given her a great advantage 
Many friends note her ad 
wD Waves SEALY vancement with pleasure. 
Thanks to her sprightly acting and the additional talent of 
facing the camera in picturesque poses, W hich make her one of 
the most popular photo 
graphic models in the coun 
try, Miss Gertrude Bennett, 
who has been engaged for the 
role of Amy Falconer in 
*‘ The Choir Invisible,” is one 
of the most widely - known 





young actresses in the coun 
7 try. Miss Bennett was born 
in Boston, but bas lived most 
of the time in London and 
Paris, where she was educat 
ed. Having a natural in 
clination for the stage, she 
joined Augustin Daly’s com 
pany four years ago in * The 
Geisha,” in which she played 
: smal] parts. She accompa 
nied Mr. Daly’s stock com 

pany to England, and her 

fiist part of any importance 

was that of Hymen in the 

celebrated performance of 

‘** As You Like It,” at Strat- 
re: ford - on - Avon 
2 from Daly's, Miss Bennett 





> To 
vetiring 


gained great popularity as 
reciter at society functions, 
and was then engaged to play 
the réle of Lady Robert, the 
typical London society wo 


a nt nem 


MISS GERTRUDE BENNETT, AS i 
AMY FALCONER.” man in “The Royal Box, 


supporting Charles Coghlan 
during his first season. Miss Bennett then joined Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, playing the younger sister in “‘ Love Finds a Way”; 
the baroness in ** Frou-Frou,” and one of the dairy-maids in 
“Tess, of the D’Urbervilles.” The past season Miss Bennett 
played Constance in * The Musketeers,” supporting James 
O'Neill, and as the sprightly little sweetheart of the gallant 
D’ Artagnan she has been seen and applauded all over the coun- 
try. Miss Bennett's pretty face is familiar to readers of all the 


photographic magazines, and some editors have not scrupled to 
ibel it Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, whom Miss Bennett 
said to resembl In Amy Fa er, in The Choir Invis 
it the Park Theatre, Boston, Miss Bennett has the best 
art and opportunity of her stage career 
we D4 


The Gospel Follows the Flag. 


PHERE is a long record of * firsts” that goes with the Amer 

in soldiet He is the cleanest soldier, morally, mentally, and 
physically. He has the most endurance of any soldier on earth 
He is the coolest and the bravest It won't be the fault of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association if he is not also the most re 
ligious. In the war with Spain the Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation followed the soldier into the field Now the asso 
ciation is looking after his welfare at home At the close of 





The launch was a curious one from the very start An hour 
before the time set Russian sailors and officers began to throng 
the platform at the Refrizan’s bows \ mantled table bad 
been placed there, and on it stood a seven branched candle 
stick, a bowl of holy water, and some oddly-decorated prayer 
books Soon Rev lexander A. Hotovisky, of the Russian 


Orthodox Church, of New York, and Rev. Elias |. Zotokoff, 
also of New York, arrived rhey were arrayed in the robes of 
their office 
known citizens of Philadelphia also gathered on the platform 


Dozens of United States naval officers and well 


{s the battle-ship was being prepared to leave her ship-yard 
home the priests stepped fot ward and began to intone the im 
pressive ceremony which has come down to the Russians since 
the days of Peter the Great When the bows began to recede 
they sprinkled them with holy water and named the fighter 
Retrizan 


The Retvizan is the first modern battle-ship ever launched 








YOUNG MEN'S 
Christian Association. 


























” 


1. MR. WILLIAM E DODGE, DONOR OF THE BUILDING - 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 5. LIEUTENANT R. P 


HOBSON. U. S. N. 4. MAJOR-GENERAL J. R. BROOKE, COMMANDING DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST. 


STINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTI AN ASSOCIATION 
— ” BUILDING FOR SOLDIERS AT GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 
Photograph by Phelan. 


the Spanish war the army branch of the association had so 
commended itself by its good work that there was a great de 
mand for branches at the army posts. The first branch of the 
kind was organized by the Brooklyn association at Fort Hamil 
ton, and this was done at the request of the commanding officer 
and the soldiers stationed there. Then one of the big, roomy 
casemates at Fort Wadsworth was rehabilitated and made into 
a Young Men's Christian Association branch for soldiers, En 
tertainments and meetings are frequently held there. 

Over on Governor’s Island, in New York harbor, on October 
10th, the new Young Men's Christian Association building pre 
sented to the post there by Mr. W. E. Dodge, father of Mi 
Cleveland H. Dodge, the president of the New York City as 
sociation, was formally opened. The branch on Governor's 
Island has already about fifty members belonging to the garri- 
son there. George A. Sanford is chairman and E. H. Chapin 
secretary. Mr. Dodge, the donor, put about $5,000 into his 
munificent gift. It is a handsome little building of the Colonial 
style of architecture, and its two floors, divided into a number 
of rooms, are fitted with every desirable adjunct of a simpie, 
homelike club for enlisted men. During the winter the work of 
the association will be quietly but vigorously pushed. 

At the opening a good deal of interest centred in the distin 
guished people present. First and foremost, according to the 
soldier’s way of thinking, was Miss Helen Gould, the philan 
thropic and patriotic daughter of the late Jay Gould. She is 
ever the friend and sister of every man in the American uni 
form. General Joseph Wheeler was also one of the guests. So 
was General J. R. Brooke, commanding the department of the 
East. Lieutenant R. P. Hobson, smooth-shaven and in clerical 
black, was also there, though the navy was officially represent 
ed by Rear-Admiral A.S. Barker. General Brooke, during the 
exercises, spoke appreciatively of the work of the association. 
General Wheeler praised the association, the army, and Amer 
ican womanhood, closing with this graceful tribute to the sex : 
** Woman was last at the Cross, first at the grave, and I am 
sure will be first in the kingdom of God.” Admiral Barker 
gave the navy’s indorsement of the Young Men’s Christian As 
When the speaking 
was over Miss Gould, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. McAlpin held an 
informal reception. 


sociation’s work for the men in the service 


a’s First American- 
built Battle-ship. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., October 23d, 1900.—The great Rus- 
sian battle ship Retvizan, the most powerful fighting-machine 
ever constructed in the United States, was launched at the 
Cramps’ ship-yard to-day. No blushing maid, with a daintily 
beribboned bottle of champagne, christened this wonderful 
craft. Curiously gowned priests sprinkled holy water on her 
bows as she slid down the ways, and gave her the name she bears, 


Russ 


for the Russian navy in a foreign ship-yard. In character of 
design, in quality of armor, in speed, and in endurance she i: 
said to be the most advanced type of battle-ship launched any 
where. The Retrizan is 376 feet long, and bas seventy-two feet 
two and one-eighth inches beam. Her draugbt is twenty-six 
feet, and her displacement 12,700 tons. She must maintain a 
speed of eighteen knots for twelve hours. Her battery will in 
clude four twelve-inch guns, twelve six-inch rapid-fire guns, 
twenty three-inch rapid-fire guns, two two-and-one-half-inch 
rapid-fire guns, and twenty-six smaller rapid-fire guns. 

Much American interest attached to the Retrizan, from the 
fact that she was built side by side with the new Maine. The 
Retvizan will be for a while the largest and most powerful 
war-ship afloat. She has the armor and battery-power of a 
battle-ship, and the speed and coal capacity of an armored 
cruiser. The name Retrizan has belonged to some vessel in the 
Russian navy ever since the Russian capture of a Swedish ves- 
sel of that name in the battle of Hochland last century. A 
sister-ship to the Retvizan is being built at La Seyne, France. 
She will not be launched for some time to come. 

THAN V. RANCK. 


Take a Record. 


SEE How MANy FRIENDS ARE HurRT BY COFFEE. 


Ir would be just as reasonable for a temperance advocate to 
drink a little diluted whiskey as to drink coffee, for one is as 
truly an intoxicant as the other, and persistence in the use of 
coffee brings on a variety of chronic diseases, notorious among 
which are dyspepsia, heart palpitation (and ultimately beart 
failure), frequently constipation, kidney diseases, many cases 
of weak eyes, and trembling condition of the nerves. 

This is only a small percentage of the great variety of dis- 
eases which come from an unbalanced nervous system, caused 
by the persistent daily use of the drug caffeine, which is the 
active principle of coffee. Another bit of prima fucie evidence 
about coffee is that the victims of the habit find great difficulty 
in giving it up. 

They will solemnly pledge to themselves day after day that 
they will abandon the use of it when they know that it is short- 
ening their days, but morning after morning they fail, until 
they grow to despise themselves for their lack of control. 

Any one interested in this subject would be greatly surprised 
to make a systematic inquiry among prominent brain-workers 
in America. There are hundreds of thousands of our most 
prominent people that have abandoned coffee altogether and 
are using Postum Food Coffee iu its place, and for the most ex- 
cellent reasons in the world. Many of them testify that ill 
health, nervous prostration, and consequent inability to work, 
have in times past pushed them back and out of their proper 
standing in life, which they have been able to regain by the use 
of good health, strong nerves, and great vitality, since coffee 
has been thrown out and the Postum put in its place, 
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vr Ataxia con 
LYSI _ red ¢ al ; last Doctors 
puzzled Specialists 


t recovery of patients thought incurable by 
R ae ii ASE’S BI, oop. AND NERVE FOOD. 
ire me about your case vice and proof of cures 

DR. CHASE, 22a N. oa St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote! 
th Americans. Every modern improvement. 
ITs pats PER-« 


MORPHINE FECT, PAINLESS, 


ME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAME PI 
vl. ’. v AMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, yaw’ YouE 


LAUDANODY., and 
all DRUG HA B- 


STRENGTHENS 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
| and NERVES. 





MARIANL 


(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so many 


luntary testimonials from eminent people as the 


vorld-famous Mariani Wine 
Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly chil- 
dren this healthful, invigorating and stimulating 
tonic has no equal. 

Dose.—A small wine-glass full three times a day 


Sold by all druggists Refuse substitutes 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 





Sohmer Building, 


5th Avo., cor. 22d St, 


COE'S ECZEI ECZEMA CURE E Sade 


le mailed free. 
‘o. Cleveland,O. 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth. 
ore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
‘ny part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out. write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Temple. Chicago. Ill. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-pageBook Free. 





for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezemaand all Skin 
ECZEMA Diseases, At druggistsor sent by express prepaid. 
CURE 8 oz. $1, 1€ oz. $1.50. Eczema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Aa WwW" LINEN co. ae NY. 


LIAR FS 
A. _ BEST 
BUY THEM. 








PART OF 
{URALITE (to strange coon) 
the 
cuttin’ with the razor. 





HIS BUSINESS 
You colored 
reputation for a lot of 


Now, honest Injun, did 





fellers have doin’ 
you ever cut anybody with a razor ?” 
The ¢ ‘ Yes, sah; 
Ruralite—* Great heavens ! 


The Coon 


hundreds of ‘em.” 


oon 


* I's a barber, sab Judge. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 


cents a jar 


Ise superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recognized 
and ackuowledged by the hig musical authori 
ties, and the demand fur them is steadily increasir 
in all parts of the country 


hest 


AnGosTuRa Bitters are a Sout American product 


Dr. Siegert’s the only genuine 

EUROPEAN expositions have awarded their pre 
miums to only one American Champagne, Cook's Im 
perial Extra Dry. Try it 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soors 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoa 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup can be relied on. 
If you suffer from coughs. colds, hoarseness, bron 
chitis, or other throat aod lung affections, this old 


reliable remedy will cure you 


Every form of nervous depression, every disorder 
of the stomach. quickly yields to the influence of 
Saratoga Arondack Water 


ln Mn Ant Ali. lin. ln. lin, Al. li. 


GATES’ TOURS 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, 
GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


First Tour leaves New York and Boston 


7 5, 1901 Leaves Chicago and 
Louis Feb. 6, 1901. 
secon Tour leaves New York and 
Boston Feb. 9, 1901 Leaves Chicago 
and St. Louis Feb, 20, 1901 
MEX ICO—Land of Enchantment, cou 


try of tradition and romance, para 
ro for tourists, strange and delight 


GRANDC ANON OF ARIZONA on 
the Santa Fé Route; most wonderful 
scenic panorama in the world 


CALIFORNIA—Special arrangements 


for visiting the noted California 
resorts 
TRAIN DE LUXE —Special train, 


equipped with compartment cars, 
drawing-room Pullmans, dining-car 
and observation-car. In service for 
entire railroad portion of each tour 
All expenses included. Number of 
passengers limited. The eighth 
season. Send for itinerary describ 
ing these ideal winter tours. 
CHAS. H. GATES, 
H. EAVES, Toledo, Ohio, 
New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. 


SOCSCHHOSOOE 
igen American 
Automobile 





0000000000000 000OOO00000000600000000000000 0000 


Is the leading publication ts kir Ame 
gi-class Ibustrated » 
motor locomotion 


1ca 
is a recora A 1 re cw 
throughout the worid 

iS cents per copy; $1.50 per year. 
Foreign subscriptions, $2.00. 


f 


AMERICAN NEWS CO. and 


ts branches 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 24th St. NEW YORK CITY. 
tntntnadttntntndndatad 4+oooe oocceees 


by the 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


On November Ist lvania Railroad Com 


the Pennsyly 


pany will place on sale at its principal ticket offices 
excursion tickets to all prominent winter resorts it 
New Jersey. Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia. Florida, Cuba, aud Central America The 
tickets will be sold at the usual low rates, with the 
usual liberal return limits 
The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, with ite many connections and through train 
service, make this the favorite line for winter travel 
An illustrated book. descriptive of winter resorts 
and g ving routes of travel and rates for tickets, will 
e furnisted free after November Ist on application to 
ticket agents 
| 
4 SURE THING. 


W aRWIcK—‘ 
He has a fortune in bis grasp this time, sure.” 

Wickwire— What’s be been doing ?” 

Warwick—** Why, a kind of 
armor-plate that uo projectile now in use can 


That man Brainey is a genius 


he’s invented 
pierce, and at the same time he bas invented a 
he has 
he’s trying to 


projectile that will pierce it. You see, 
and now 


to the 


anticipated matters, 
sell both 
Judge. 


inventions government.” 


‘ 


PATENTS GUARANTEED 





Our fee returned if we fail. 


Any one sending sketch and description of 


any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 


ability of same. 


‘‘How to obtain a patent” 


sent upon request. Patents 


secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 
Patents taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
Tue Parent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 


by Manufacturers and Investors. 
Send for sample copy FREE. 


Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys,) 


Evans Building, 


0 rn ne ee 


FOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A $38.00 


Directory of the United States 


TWO DOLLARS. 





CONTAINING 


0 
V 
E 
R 


HOUSES. 


BEST CLASS. 


ne 


5,000 BANKS. 











Money Order to 


Seve oe ve en 


Devised and Arranged to Insure Compactness. 
Easy access to any City or Town in the 
United States of 1,000 popula- 

tion and over. 
10,000 NAMES OF THE MOST 
SUBSTANTIAL 


5,000 LAWYERS OF NOTE. 
5,000 NEWSPAPERS OF THE 


10,000 LEADING HOTELS. 


2,000 MILLINERS. 
2,000 HARDWARE HOUSEs. 
2,000 CLOTHING HOUSES. 


All selected from the most substantia! to be bad 
in their respective communities, — | 
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THIS IS THE COAL | 
THAT MAKES THE STEAM 















THAT TURNS THE WHEELS. 


THAT PULL THE TRAIN. 
ON THE 


Lackawanna 








Railroad 


Harp CoaL Means NoDUSrE 
snort LINE BETWeEy . 
NEW YORK |, NEW YORK” 


AND AND 


| BUFFALO | CHICAGO. 


























VIA BUFFALO 


ESS ShidZ Bap 44i) 
PURGE SEEOUS 
Through = and Parlor ~ 
Proce sieePin® 9 —~ Gaps | 


DINING CAR SERVICE WITHOUT PEER © 
POPULAR PRICES. 















Infaemarion 429 Broadway, New York. 
Dat es etc. | 103 Adams St, Chicago. 
— > } 26 Exchange PL.Newyork. 


B.D. CALOWELL, 
TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison.is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most pericct way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 


T.w. Lee, oS 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PECULATE THE UES 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 0c, 25c,50e Write 


for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 3220 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


I OO caros= 35c 


CARDS ini: 
ms ame and address 


st style. ee ee received 
t ae € cewh re at "CR RD pr 
ucements D STYLE” PFREE! 
t. SCHUSTER PTG. SENG. CO. + Dept. 17, St. Louis, Mo, 








each T 


Dry Gooos 


AND 
INATING 


Allof which re 


The most complete work ever published, and should be in every office. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
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Distance in Miles to 
NEw bebe Put ADELPHIA anc 1 Boston 
Fre 


poss 


THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

| THE RAILROADS. 

THE EXPRESS RATES. 
MILEAGE AND NAME OF NEXT 
| IMPORTANT TOWN. 

THE ESTIMATED POPULATION 
INDUSTRIES PREDOM- 
IN THAT SECTION 
OR COMMUNITY 


quire little 


of the ua ublie hers 





110 Fifth Avenue, 


wn T s st | 
ble 


or no comment on the part 





Send Cheque or 


New York. 
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KINETOSCOPE REALISM 


FARMER GREENACRE—“‘I gol! this pictur’ of the beach at Ocean Grove is so dern 


natieral you kin almost feel yer feet gittin’ wet.” \ on a 








To distinguish the 
genuine President 
Suspender, look for the 
name on the buckles. 
This insures the best ma- 
terials, trimmings that 
will not rust, the fa- 
mous pulley principle. 
Every pair guaranteed 
by the maker. Sold “ 

every where, 50 cents, ~~ 
or by mail postpaid. 

C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO, 


aN) Box 225 Shirley, Mass. 


THIS IS THE GENUINE (Improved) 


6 5 PRESIDENT SUSPENDER y 












All good things have 
imitations. President 

Suspenders are no excep- 
tion. Cheapimitations are 
being substituted—none of 
which contain any of the 
features that made the 

President famous as the 
most comfortable sus- 
pender in the world. 





















If **President” 
is on the buckles, 
it’s genuine. 








Established 1823. 2 7 qrimby, 
WILSON . “Green Label, he 








The Trimble Green Label Old Rye Whiskey has long been the connoisseurs 
. favorite for the reason that its quality, bouquet and uniformity can be relied upon. 


We guarantee that it is a pure, unadulterated Rye, 10 years old, aged by 


time, not artificially. 
That’s All ! AT ALL FIRST. Chaas Dita LERS. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 











awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, uid. 


tte largest manufacturers of cocoa ana 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, del.cious, and 
nutritious. The ger. uine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limite, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 





TRADE-MARK 














THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital (full paid) . . ~~ $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . $600,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Iodividuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 


Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under | 


Corporation Mortgages. 


PRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
WILLIAM FP. NORTH, Treasurer 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


da\nel-te +14 
and. Breath 





WHITE, HENTZ & CO., Phil. and N. Y., Sole Proprietors Established 1793. 














The negative for this 
cut was made over two 
years ago, when the 
series 111. Double Anas- 


Sond _ | 
Constable RCo. 


Car pets. 


Lowell Brussels Carpets, | 


tigmats worked at a 
maximum opening cf 
F:7.7. They now work 
at F:6.8, and are thus 
about 4 per cent. faster 
than they used to he 
Neither the price nor 
other properties have 
changed 








Bigelow Axminster Carpets, 
in our new and specially prepared designs. 
Oriental Rugs. 


An unsurpassed assortment for Libraries, 
Dining Rooms and Halls. Designed 











» 

Ask for full de- 
scriptive price-list 
from your dealer or 
from tne manufact- 














exclusively for our Fall trade, urer. 
Upholstery. 

Curtain Materials, Tapestries, Furniture THE ABOVE CUT WILL CERTAINLY DISPEL ANY DOUBT YOU 

Coverings. MIGHT ENTERTAIN RELATIVELY TO THE SPEED OF THE 


Lace Curtains. 


| Goerz Double Anastigmat Lenses 
Broadovay Ko 19th ot. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 East Union Square, New York 


EIGHT 
AMERICAN 
BEAUTIES 


EACH WORTH A FRAME. 


N ATTRACTIVE PRESENT and one 
A within the reach of everybody, is 

offered by LESLIE'S WEEKL Y in 
the shape of a portfolio, **The Americana 
Girl,” containing eight superb drawings of 
American beauties, iaciuding ‘*‘ The Foot- 
ball Girl,” ‘*‘ The Golf Girl,” ** The Sporting 
Girl,” ‘‘The Yachting Girl,” “The Sum- 
mer Girl,” ‘*The Horsy Girl,” “‘ The 
Bicycle Girl,” and ‘‘The Society Girl.” 

These pictures are from drawings made 

by one of the most famous American artists, 
and each picture is 114x9 in size and printed 
on heavy paper suitable for framing. An 
one who wants to give a beautiful and ap- 
propriate souvenir to a friend can send one 
or more of these pictures, either framed or 
unframed, and it "| be a most acceptable 
gift. The price _.e entire eight pictures, 
comprising ** The Ainerican Girl Album,” is 
fifty cents, and it can be obtained by ad- 
dressing LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK. 
















A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


SIZE 48X34 INCHES 
MOUNTED TO HANG ON THE WALL 











PRICE 15 CENTS 








This map is particularty interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The 
original thirteen states, Louisiana _pur- 
chase, the Texas Annexation, the Gads- 
den purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and s<ttlement. It will be sent 
postage prepaid on receipt of price. 


P.S.EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt.C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO 


DEAFNESS nowan, ‘wuwauxee, vise. 


| FINE-BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues. 150 engravings. 
N. P. BOYER & Co,, COATESVILLE, Pa. 


























BELGIAN HARES. | 
$5.00 to $250.00 each. FOR GOOD RESULTS 
ADVERTISE IN 


CANAJOHARIE RABBITRY. = scp 1S WEEKLY. 


Wm. Clark Arkell, Secy., 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


















“Six Trains Daily for Chicago-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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